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Fusing of High School and College 


FREDERICK J. KELLY* 


No other word fits quite so well 
what is taking place in the unifica- 
tion of high school and college as 
“fusing.” Fusing means melting 
together; melting implies a warmth 
and also indicates that the essential 
ingredients of each constituent in 
the fusing process are becoming 
identified with the other and the 
result is becoming unlike either one 
was before the fusion began. Fu- 
sion also connotes a gradual process 
in which certain areas may be fused 
much more than other areas and 
that the process is likely to go on 
for some time. 

The junior college is the area 
where the fusion of high school and 
college is most complete. Whether 
or not the junior college is thought 
of as the upper unit of the 6-4-4 
plan or of the 6-3-3-2 plan or of 
some other grouping, it has sprung 
up and is growing, in order to do 
something different from what 
either the high school or the college 
formerly did. This thing which the 
junior college is doing with increas- 
ing effectiveness and is expected to 
do even better and better has some 
characteristics drawn from the high 
school and other characteristics 
drawn from the college. In the jun- 
ior college is being demonstrated 
certain principles which are gradu- 
ally carrying over to modify the 
high school on one side and the 
college on the other. In this way 


* Chief, Division of Higher Education, 
United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


the process of fusion goes on to 
affect the whole field of high-school 
and college education. 

The purpose of this paper is to 
present five of these characteristics 
of the fused center, the junior col- 
lege, which are influencing the 
whole field of high school and 
college. 


BREAK-UP OF ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 


The first one is the breaking up 
of water-tight administrative units. 
Historically, the high school and the 
college developed from very differ- 
ent origins. All down the decades 
with little regard for the welfare 
of the high school the college has 
shown its separateness by setting 
up admission requirements which 
high schools have been required to 
meet in order that students might 
pass from one institution to the 
other. College entrance examina- 
tions have been set by college people 
with a minimum of consultation 
and advice from the high school. 
In so far as high schools served as 
preparatory schools for college, 
what they offered was dictated es- 
sentially by the college. This move- 
ment began to feel the reverse re- 
action two or three decades ago and 
there have since arisen in the coun- 
try regional standardizing associa- 
tions in which it was supposed the 
secondary schools and the colleges 
would undertake the working out 
of their common problems. In some 
of these regional agencies the co- 
operation has been somewhat more 
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in name than in fact, but yet they 
have grown increasingly useful as 
agencies to bring about the discus- 
sion of the common problems which 
concern high school and college. It 
has at least become recognized in 
principle that there is no abrupt 
break either in purpose, materials, 
or methods between the high school 
and the college. Youth manifests 
no abrupt change in either ambition 
or ability when he passes across the 
high school commencement stage 
and receives the diploma which ad- 
mits him to college. His develop- 
ment is a continuous process and 
whatever institution is engaged in 
promoting his development must 
take him where it finds him. 
About a year ago the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland 
adopted a resolution asking that a 
commission be created, composed 
of representatives of all the regional 
standardizing agencies, to make a 
careful study of the problem of 
transition from high school to col- 
lege. The discussion of the resolu- 
tion indicated that what was really 
desired was a careful study of the 
entire problem of high-school and 
college education. It was recognized 
that admission requirements were 
no longer a matter of high-school 
units nor of achievements as meas- 
ured by success in these high-school 
units. To develop the capacity for 
effective study, which the colleges 
regard as a sine qua non of accept- 
able college students, must be pres- 
ent also among the purposes of the 
high school. Questions of method, 
curriculum, and_ extracurricular 
student life are felt to be common 
to both high school and college. 
Admission requirements should be 
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studied in the light of all of these 
things. 

It is interesting to note that al] 
of the other regional standardizing 
agencies thought well of the pro- 
posal and all joined with the Middle 
States and Maryland Association in 
requesting that such a study be 
made. If, and when, such a study 
is made, I predict that the junior 
college will provide the fund of 
richest information bearing upon 
the solution of the problems ip- 
volved. The junior college is the 
most practical answer to date to 
the demand for continuity of edu- 
cation through high school and 
college. 


THE STUDENT AS CENTER OF INTEREST 


The second principle that js 
emerging in this fusion is that the 
student, rather than the subject, is 
the center of interest in both high 
school and college. Child develop- 
ment has been the objective of the 
primary school for a long time; 
subject-matter specialization the 
dominant purpose of the university 
during this same period. The col- 
lege has followed largely the spirit 
of the university, but has taken a 
keener interest in the way the stu- 
dent lives while carrying on his 
college work. The high school be- 
ing generally in the hands of teach- 
ers trained in colleges and univer- 
sities has likewise taken on the 
character largely of the college. 
High-school teachers taught sub- 
jects rather than students, and their 
primary interest was practically the 
same as that of the college teacher. 

Influences have been operating in 
the past two decades to bring about 
greater unity of purpose in this re- 
gard between the elementary school 
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and the high school until now the 
leaders in secondary education 
quite generally acknowledge _ that 
the student rather than the subject 
must be the center of the teacher’s 
interest. Objectives of secondary 
education are stated now in terms 
of student development rather than 
in terms of subject-matter develop- 
ment. Of course this change has 
not been completely wrought by 
any means among the high schools 
but it has gone far enough to assure 
practically universal acceptance 
with the passing of the next decade 
or two. 

Meanwhile from another source 
the same considerations have been 
forced upon the attention of the 
colleges. Many students were found 
ill adapted for the work which the 
college wished them to do. These 
students were graduates of the high 
school but yet they failed in large 
numbers in the college work which 
they attempted. Colleges began to 
be more and more selective in their 
admission requirements and their 
experience with intelligence tests 
and other devices began to convince 
them that the previous devices such 
as high school-units and college en- 
trance examinations were not satis- 
factory in picking out those stu- 
dents who could do college work 
well, 

Consequently, colleges began to 
organize student personnel offices. 
The first object of these personnel 
offices was to discover the traits and 
abilities of students who could do 
well in college. A second purpose, 
however, quickly developed, that of 
bringing to the administration and 
the faculty of the college certain 
evidences of poor adjustment of the 
curriculum and teaching methods 


of the college to the students who 
were admitted. This led gradually 
but surely into increasing interest 
on the part of the colleges in the 
individual capacities, interests, and 
aptitudes of.the students admitted 
to college. As soon as the interest 
in the student as distinct from the 
interest in the subject-matter began 
to assume the ascendency, all sorts 
of changes in methods and curric- 
ula began to emerge. We had so- 
called orientation courses which 
combined the materials from sev- 
eral departments; we had sectioning 
of classes on the basis of ability; 
and schemes of credit for quality 
on the basis of which keener stu- 
dents could graduate in a shorter 
time than the slower students. 

One of the most significant mani- 
festations of this new college point 
of view is honors courses. Last 
year eighty-one colleges had some 
form of honors work, according to 
a study by Sinclair and Taylor of 
Occidental College. By honors work 
is meant merely some plan under 
which an individual student is re- 
lieved of at least a part of the ordi- 
nary curriculum requirements, and 
is allowed instead to offer some in- 
dependent study. Radical changes 
in methods of teaching also took 
place in which studying by the stu- 
dent received the primary emphasis 
rather than teaching by the teacher. 
Certain courses were conducted 
with fewer class meetings and 
more individual conferences. The 
tutorial method came into vogue. 
All of these taken together repre- 
sent the colleges’ reaction to the 
principle that the student, rather 
than the subject, is to be the center 
of interest. 

As in the first principle, so we 
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find in the second, that the junior 
college is the place where this stu- 
dent-centered instruction is finding 
its best exemplification. 


TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 


The third principle which is 
showing up in this fusion of high 
school and college is that teaching 
is a profession no matter upon 
what level it takes place. For a 
great many years we have had 
high-school teachers certificated by 
the state on the basis of certain 
preparation which the state re- 
quired. During this same period 
college teachers have not been certif- 
icated by the state. The problem 
now becomes a very pertinent one 
to determine whether the junior 
college, partaking as it does of the 
qualities of both high school and 
college, shall be regarded as an in- 
stitution whose teachers shall be 
certificated by the state or not. Dur- 
ing the years when I was serving 
as Dean of the School of Education 
in the University of Kansas, I saw 
many university students who 
could not be certificated to teach in 
any of the high schools of the state 
go directly into the faculties of the 
higher institutions in the state. One 
rather striking case I recall of a 
young man who had made an en- 
viable record in athletics who de- 
cided that he would like to coach 
athletics in some Kansas _ high 
school, but he had not taken the 
course prescribed for a state certif- 
icate. Accordingly he could not be 
given a position in any Kansas high 
school. He was, however, elected 
to a position in one of the state 
teachers’ colleges which _ trained 
teachers for the state. 

The problem is likely to be solved, 
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at least largely, by the colleges 
themselves. There is at present a 
very definite trend among the eol- 
leges in favor of more specific prep. 
aration for teaching on the part 
of members of the faculty. Several 
years ago the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the American Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities brought in a report in 
which it was recommended that the 
Association go on record as favor- 
ing the employment of teachers in 
land-grant colleges who had pro- 
fessional training for their jobs, 
The Land-Grant College Association 
adopted the resolution. While there 
has not been very much done about 
it as yet, the fact that there was 
sufficient interest to prompt the 
Committee to sponsor this resolu- 
tion and the Association to adopt it, 
is in my opinion very significant. 

Three years ago, after consider- 
able preliminary study, the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, which 
includes about five hundred col- 
leges, used the subject of faculty 
recruiting as the principal topic for 
one of its meetings. It adopted a 
resolution at the conclusion of the 
discussion urging the’ graduate 
schools of the country, whose prin- 
cipal job in point of numbers of 
students is the training of college 
teachers, to take their job more 
seriously. The colleges suggested 
the desirability of not only better 
courses and curricula for the train- 
ing of college teachers but profes- 
sional work as well. That urge, 
coming as it did from the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges has 
stirred the graduate schools a good 
deal and they are really taking the 
demand seriously. 

There are two other important re- 
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cent illustrations. President Hutch- 
ins of the University of Chicago 
said in his inaugural address in 
1929 that the undergraduate college 
at the University of Chicago was to 
be developed essentially as a demon- 
stration and experimental college 
to serve the graduate school in its 
work of training college teachers. 
Following him shortly came Presi- 
dent Sproul of the University of 
California. In his inaugural address 
he said that the University of Cali- 
fornia graduate school must have 
as one of its chief functions the 
training of college teachers, and 
that the same curriculum which is 
designed for training students as 
research workers is not suitable for 
training college teachers. These 
two pronouncements will prove to 
be far-reaching in their effects. 
Probably the most significant 
evidence, however, comes from the 
state of Iowa. There the graduate 
division of the School of Education 
has adopted a plan under which 
they are asking the superintendents 
and principals of the high schools 
of Iowa to pick out the young men 
and young women possessed of the 
type of mental caliber and personal 
characteristics likely to make them 
effective college teachers. They 
now have at the University of Iowa 
a group of about twenty such 
picked students who are being 
guided and nourished through the 
undergraduate college. It is ex- 
pected that they will go right on 
through the graduate school train- 
ing definitely for college teaching. 
This winter a special committee 
of the American Association of 
University Professors is working 
with a subsidy from one of the 
Foundations on the question of the 


improvement of college teaching. 
For the first time in its history this 
Association of college professors is 
undertaking to make a serious study 
of the problem of what constitutes 
effective college teaching. This As- 
sociation represents the _ college 
teachers of the country, and when 
the problem is attacked seriously 
by the Association we have a right 
to expect far-reaching results, not 
only in improved methods of teach- 
ing but in the change of attitude 
toward the problem of teaching on 
the part of college teachers every- 
where. It seems fair to assume, 
therefore, that without any state 
certification requirements colleges 
will shortly demand sound peda- 
gogy on the part of their teachers. 


MEASUREMENT OF RESULTS 


The fourth and probably most 
important characteristic in which 
the high school and the college are 
fusing is in the methods used to 
measure the results of education. 
Objectives of education are largely 
dominated by the procedures we 
use in measuring results. It is prac- 
tically impossible to have a student 
think seriously of his own intellec- 
tual development as an objective if 
the only evidences of his success as 
a student are marks, honor points, 
prizes, and the like, all of which 
he obtains not by intellectual de- 
velopment but by processes of 
memorization, cramming, and at 
worst vamping the teacher. If all 
the measurements are so set up as 
to make education a sort of contest 
between the teacher and the student 
instead of an enterprise involving 
the genuine co-operation of the 
teacher and the student there is 
little use of our prating about such 
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objectives as the capacity for inde- 
pendent study or the scientific atti- 
tude, as we too commonly do at 
present. Students in both high 
school and college come to their 
tasks in this frame of mind: “Here 
I am, Mr. Teacher, now educate 
me.” He concentrates his thought 
upon getting by. His ambition is 
to do as little as possible. The 
teacher is the one who is determin- 
ing what he must do because the 
teacher’s judgment in the end is 
recorded as evidence of the brand 
of work he did. Always his mind 
is centered on the superficial re- 
quirements which he must meet. 
Rarely do students up to the time 
they enter the graduate school, and 
none too frequently even then, feel 
the urge of an intellectual drive, 
which can come only from a genu- 
ine interest in the subjects they are 
studying. 

With the beginning of the period 
of scientific measurement in educa- 
tion some decades ago, the elemen- 
tary schools were first to recognize 
that objectives need to be stated in 
terms of measurable results. The 
movement has spread until practi- 
cally all high schools now recognize 
the place of scientific measurement 
in determining both curricula and 
methods. Even though the practice 
of scientific measurement has not 
yet gone very far in high schools, it 
has been accepted as sound in prin- 
ciple and it is making its way as 
fast as the crudeness of our present 
measurements justifies. 

In college the same principle is 
now fighting its way to acceptance. 
A large amount of experimental 
work with various types of meas- 
urement is being carried on in 
colleges. Three hundred and eighty- 
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five colleges report that they now 
use intelligence tests of some sort. 
A large fraction of these also use 
the objective type of examinations 
in certain subjects of study. A spe. 
cial committee, headed by Dean 
Johnston of the College of Arts and 
Sciences at the University of Minne- 
sota, is seeking to have a uniform 
comprehensive examination given 
on the same day this spring to all 
sophomores in as many colleges as 
possible all over the country. This 
test is of the sort to be objectively 
rated and thus make possible com- 
parisons of the achievements of 
college students from college to col- 
lege. It is well understood that 
when this committee measures the 
achievements of college students 
they do not mean the sum total of 
their achievements but merely their 
achievements in the qualities meas- 
ured by this comprehensive exami- 
nation. Just what success will 
accompany the efforts of this com- 
mittee cannot be predicted, but as 
an evidence of the growing recog- 
nition of scientific method in the 
measurement of student achieve- 
ment the activity of this committee 
is exceedingly significant. 

A few other illustrations will point 
to the better day ahead. Swarth- 
more College, in line with the com- 
mon experience of many European 
universities, has examiners from 
outside the college faculty partici- 
pate in the examination of her 
senior students who are candidates 
for graduation with honors. The 
University of Chicago has a uni- 
versity examiner who with the as- 
sistance of a university examining 
committee is responsible for the 
comprehensive examinations which 
are used at the time students apply 
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for the certificate of completion of 
the general college period. For a 
good many years Harvard has had 
comprehensive examinations which 
practically all her senior students 
have been required to pass in their 
fields of concentration. The exami- 
nation is prepared and scored by 
others than those who have taught 
the courses in the given fields. 

Illustrations of this kind are in- 
creasing rapidly. They are serving 
to change completely the point of 
view of the student. No longer does 
the student have the attitude that 
his principal job is to get by with 
each individual teacher. Responsi- 
bility is thrown much more upon 
the student for a mastery of some- 
thing which is to be measured not 
by his teacher but by others who 
are not concerned with the teacher- 
student relationship. 

The challenge which this meas- 
urement movement is putting up to 
both high schools and colleges is 
a very difficult one. Can we devise 
measures of those most cherished 
outcomes of college which are only 
indirectly related to information. 
For example, can we set an exami- 
nation which will determine how 
a student has grown in his power 
to draw inferences; in his habit of 
weighing evidence; in his responses 
to such ideals as should be the con- 
trolling principles in his life. If 
our greater use of examinations 
tends to concentrate the thought of 
both student and teacher upon the 
formal informational aspects of 
education, the measurement move- 
ment will prove not a help but a 
hindrance to the achievement of 
those objectives which the present 
economic crisis emphasizes the need 
of so sadly. Many encouraging 


Signs are appearing which indicate 
that adequate tests can be devel- 
oped which will measure any of the 
intellectual or social traits which 
we set out to develop in high school 
or college. 

Nothing is indicating the state of 
fusion between high school and 
college more clearly than certain 
practices growing out of the use of 
scientific measurements in college. 
Last spring in a mid-western state 
the examination which was given 
to the students who were complet- 
ing the first year’s physics in the 
state university was given also to 
sixty-five of the superior physics 
students picked from a consider- 
able number of the high schools of 
that state. Sixty-one of those sixty- 
five high school seniors received a 
mark in that examination above the 
median of the freshman students 
who were completing a year of col- 
lege physics. Needless to say, only 
a few such examples as this need 
to be brought to the attention of the 
college to bring about a better rec- 
ognition of the work of the high 
school. As we get more adequate 
measures the common elements in 
the work of the high school and the 
college will be better defined and 
thus better understood. These com- 
mon elements will show up most 
clearly in the junior college. 


NECESSITY FOR RESEARCH 


A word only will be said concern- 
ing the fifth principle which illus- 
trates the fusion of the high school 
and college. That principle is that 
progress in any undertaking so 
complicated as education must be 
based upon research. Less than two 
decades ago the first bureau of re- 
search in a city school system was 
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established. Today the majority of 
our leading cities and many of our 
state departments of education base 
their programs in considerable part 
on the work of well-organized bu- 
reaus of research. 

But little is yet done with re- 
search on the college level in any 
organized form. A rapidly increas- 
ing number of college teachers, 
however, are devoting their re- 
search time to the field of education 
on the college level. Furthermore, 
certain faculty committees in a 
number of universities and colleges 
are undertaking to organize proj- 
ects too comprehensive in scope 
for any single faculty member to 
handle. Some _ institutions have 
regularly established bureaus of 
research, such as the Bureau of 
Reference at Purdue University, 
and the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search at the State Teachers College 
at Greeley, Colorado. Colleges are 
beginning to recognize that they, 
like public schools, must base their 
programs upon research. In this we 
have the most hopeful sign that 
public schools and colleges will 
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together march forward on the 
ground of established truth. 


CONCLUSION 


The outlines above represent five 
ways in which the line which for. 
merly marked the distinction be- 
tween high school and college is 
being obliterated. First, the proc- 
esses of education are continuous 
and permit of no sudden break be- 
tween administrative units. Second, 
the student-centered curriculum as 
distinct from the subject-centered 
curriculum is valid alike for high 
school and college. Third, college 
teaching is a profession calling for 
definite training the same as does 
high-school teaching. Fourth, the 
scientific measurement movement 
is making rapid progress in the col- 
lege and bids fair to become the 
largest influence in breaking down 
the artificial line between these two 
institutions. Fifth, and finally, the 
place of research as a basis for in- 
stitutional planning is now gaining 
recognition in both high school and 
college. 
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Certificate and Diploma Classification 


JOHN W. HARBESON* 


The certificate and diploma classi- 
fication of students on the junior 
college level is peculiar to the state 
of California. Its origin can be 
traced to the practice of the stand- 
ard colleges and universities of the 
state in accepting recommended 
students only—a group which in 
most high schools comprises not 
more than 35 to 50 per cent of the 
graduating classes. The effect of 
such a policy on the part of the 
higher institutions of the state has 
been to divide all high-school grad- 
uates into two groups, (a) the 
recommended and (b) the non- 
recommended. The basis of recom- 
mendation has varied from college 
to college and from high school to 
high school. Some higher institu- 
tions have required the high-school 
principal’s recommendation only, 
while others have demanded a 
specified minimum of recommended 
grades (A or B) in the high-school 
record. In any case the standards 
for college recommendation have 
been high and have disqualified the 
majority of the high-school gradu- 
ates of the state. 


DEFINITIONS OF TWO GROUPS 


When in 1917 the junior colleges 
were given more explicit legal 
status by legislative enactment, 
they were required by law to ac- 
cept students of both recommended 
and non-recommended groups. The 


*Principal, Pasadena Junior College, 
Pasadena, California. 


junior colleges, however, influenced 
by the practices of the standard 
colleges and universities and actu- 
ated by a fear lest their courses 
would not be interpreted in their 
respective communities as being of 
college grade, very quickly adopted 
the policy of separating their rec- 
ommended and non-recommended 
students into two distinct classifi- 
cations which they labeled “Certifi- 
cate” and “Diploma” groups, re- 
spectively, so-called because the 
certificate group received on gradu- 
ation, in addition to the diploma, 
the junior certificate, which in gen- 
eral carried with it a reeommenda- 
tion for junior standing in standard 
colleges and universities, whereas 
the diploma group received the 
diploma only, with little or no rec- 
ommendation for advanced stand- 
ing. The two groups in the larger 
junior colleges were separated for 
class work, and a very sharp social 
as well as academic distinction 
sprang up between them. To the 
credit of the junior colleges, how- 
ever, it should be stated that a 
universal practice developed of 
transferring from the diploma to 
the certificate curriculum such stu- 
dents as had, according to definite 
standards more or less arbitrarily 
set up, demonstrated their ability 
to do college work successfully. 
However, in the Pasadena Junior 
College at least, a relatively small 
percentage ever transferred, and it 
is not likely that the percentage was 
large in any such institution. 
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To state that a particular high- 
school graduate who has the means 
and an ambition to go to college is 
unfit for further education carries 
with it the assumption of a stagger- 
ing responsibility. The principal 
who wields this tremendous power 
holds in his hands the destiny of 
human life. Certainly no one should 
make such a momentous decision 
without a clear perception of the 
resulting consequences to students 
and without knowledge gained from 
a scientific study of students’ 
records. 


BASIS OF EVALUATION STUDY 


In order to evaluate this practice 
of classifying junior college stu- 
dents into separate certificate and 
diploma groupings, the writer made 
a comparison of a large number of 
recommended high-school gradu- 
ates with a similar group of non- 
recommended high-school graduates 
to ascertain their points of similar- 
ity and dissimilarity, with the aim 
of discovering if possible why the 
doors of educational opportunity 
should be opened to the one and 
closed to the other. The compari- 
sons were made on the basis of the 
social and economic backgrounds of 
the students, their high-school and 
junior college academic records, a 
comprehensive battery of standard- 
ized educational and psychological 
tests, and trait ratings. The investi- 
gation also included a study of the 
marginal group or near recom- 
mended, the transfers from the 
diploma to the certificate status, 
and a classification on the basis of 
the new entrance requirements of 
the University of California which 
went into effect in August of 1931. 
The complete study, which was ap- 
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proved by the Research Committee 
of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, will soon be issued 
from the press of the Pasadena 
City Schools in a 250-page volume. 
In the remaining portion of this 
paper, however, the writer wil] 
merely set forth a few representa- 
tive tables followed by a brief state- 
ment of the important findings of 
the study. In the tables the certifi- 
cate students will be designated by 
the letter “‘C,”’ the diploma students 
by the letter “D,” the marginal stu- 
dents by the letter “M,” and trans- 
ferred students by the letter “T.” 


DETAILED COMPARISONS MADE 


Table I reveals that the subjects 
of the high-school curriculum have 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF UNITS OF EAcH 
SUBJECT TAKEN BY C AND D Stv- 
DENTS IN HIGH SCHOOL 


C Stu- DStu- C Stu- D Stu- 
dents dents’ dents dents 
Subject (62 (180 (116 (111 
Men) Men) Women) Women) 
Languages ... 2.38 1.67 3.09 2.32 
Mathematics . 2.75 2.19 1.95 1.50 
Science ..... 2.53 2.63 2.21 2.17 
Non-Academic 3.64 4.16 3.34 3.66 
Social Science 2.24 2.05 2.63 2.71 
English ..... 3.79 3.44 4.14 4.11 


been taken in about equal amounts 
by the men and women of both 
groups. This in general included 
the academic core recommended 
by most colleges and universities 
for college entrance. As exceptions 
to this general tendency are the 
languages for the diploma men and 
mathematics for the women of both 
sroups. A liberal election was made 
from the non-academic subjects by 
the students of both groups. There 
is no appreciable difference between 
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the two groups in the subject- 
matter pursued in high school. 

In Table II we observe that the 
certificate or recommended stu- 


TABLE II 


CoMPARISON OF C AND D STUDENTS IN 
Units OF WorK TAKEN FOR ALL 
SUBJECTS AND FOR ACADEMIC AND 
Non-ACADEMIC SUBJECTS IN 
H1GH SCHOOLS 


Units Re- 

quired Aca- 

Total for demic 

Units Gradua- Units 

Taken tion Taken 

- CE 6608s0eeeoes 17.33 15* 13.69 
eee 16.14 15 11.98 
—— rr 17.36 15 14.02 
D WOMB. 0 ccc cccees 16.47 15 12.81 


*In addition to physical education. 


dents have taken approximately one 
unit more than the diploma group 
during their high-school careers 
and that this surplus was elected 
from the academic fields. Both 
groups, however, have taken a sur- 
plus over the sixteen units required 
for high-school graduation. The 
table indicates a slight advantage 
for the certificate students, but it 
is not sufficiently extensive to war- 
rant a difference in educational 
policy. 

The significant fact in Table III 


TABLE III 


COMPARISON OF € AND D STUDENTS 
ACCORDING TO MARKS RECEIVED IN 
HIGH-SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


Percentage of C Percentage of D 
Students Receiv- Students Receiv- 





Subject ing Marks of ing Marks of 
2.2and Below 2.1 and Better 
Men Women Men Women 

Language .... 36.5 20.2 12.5 25.7 
Mathematics .. 8.5 12.4 24.4 45.0 
Science ...... 12.3 6.8 30.5 32.1 
Non-academic . 11.1 2.6 52.9 68.4 
Social Science. 18.0 14.5 22.2 28.6 
English ...... 14.5 4.3 27 .2 54.5 


is that in every subject of the cur- 
riculum there are large numbers of 
recommended students who re- 
ceived grades of a non-recom- 
mended character. For example, 
36.5 per cent of the recommended 
men and 20.2 per cent of the rec- 
ommended women made non-rec- 
ommending marks in the languages. 
They achieved recommendation on 
the basis of other subjects. Of the 
non-recommended students 12.5 
per cent of the men and 25.7 per 
cent of the women made marks in 
language of a recommending char- 
acter. In other words they were 
made non-recommended by poor 
work in other subjects. What is 
true of the languages is true to a 
greater or less extent of all the sub- 
jects of the curriculum. It would 
seem that high scholarship in one 
subject is no guarantee of a similar 
standard in other fields, and the 
recommended as well as the non- 
recommended students have their 
strong and their weak subjects. 

In Table IV we see at work the 


TABLE IV 


COMPARISON OF C AND D STUDENTS AC- 
CORDING TO MEDIAN MARKS IN HIGH- 
SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


Percentage of C Percentage of D 
Students below Students Ex- 








Subject Median of D ceeding Median 
Students of C Students 

Men Women Men Women 
Languages .... 18.4 11.4 §.3 3.0 
Mathematics .. 3.2 11.5 5.4 10.3 
Science ...... 5.3 4.5 7.4 4.a 
Non-academic . 19.5 15.1 7.9 6.8 
Social Science. 7.5 6.0 6.1 1.8 
English ...... 7.2 9.5 3.6 5.6 


Same general tendency that ap- 
peared in Table III. In every sub- 
ject of the curriculum there are 
large numbers of certificate or rec- 
ommended students who fall below 
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the median mark for the diploma 
or non-recommended group. This 
is particularly noticeable in the lan- 
guages and the non-academic sub- 
jects. We discover also that there 
are significant although smaller 
percentages of diploma _ students 
who exceed the median mark of the 
certificate in every subject of the 
curriculum. 

The overlapping of the certificate 
and diploma students is the out- 
standing feature of Table V, as it 


TABLE V 


COMPARISON OF C AND D STUDENTS IN 
THE TRAITS OF THE HUGHES 
RATING SCALE 


Percentage of C Percentage of D 
Students below Students Ex- 





Traits Median of D ceeding Median 
Students of C Students 

Men Women Men Women 
Industry ..... 42.7 26.6 35.1 26.0 
Accuracy ..... 45.9 28 .6 44.5 28.8 
Initiative .... 38.4 33.8 $2.1 34.4 
Reliability ... 37.0 32.4 38.5 37.8 
Co-operation .. 47.3 36.8 38.5 39.6 
Leadership ... 49.1 34.2 48.9 36.7 

Physical vital- 

 éeseeeued 50.2 39.7 53.8 41.0 


was in Tables III and IV. In those 
intangible traits that go to make up 
personality and character there is 
no hard and fast boundary line 
separating the certificate and di- 
ploma groups. In the traits of the 
rating scale, according to the com- 
posite judgments of the instructors, 
the diploma students do not, as a 
class, lag far behind the certificate 
group. 

Table VI shows a decided su- 
periority of the certificate over the 
diploma group in the field of Eng- 
lish composition, the difference be- 
ing more pronounced between the 
men than the women. The margi- 
nal group of either sex does not 
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rise noticeably above the diploma 
group. Here again we see a tend. 
ency only, rather than a prevailing 
rule. There were large percentages 


TABLE VI 


COMPARISON OF C, D, AND M Stupenrs 
WITH REFERENCE TO “SUBJECT A” 
EXAMINATION (ENGLISH 


COMPOSITION ) 
Percentage Percentage 
Group Number Passed Failed 
i ree 135 54.0 46.0 
6 caermeaee 293 29.0 71.0 
ee 92 37.5 62.5 
CS Wc 6 cw xcs 229 59.5 40.6 
D women....... 171 43.2 56.8 
M women....... 72 48.6 51.4 


of certificate students who failed 
and smaller though quite signifi- 
cant percentages of diploma stu- 
dents who passed the examination, 

Table VII gives for the certificate, 
diploma, and transferred groups 


TABLE VII 


MEDIANS OF C, D, AND T STUDENTs IN 
CERTAIN STANDARD TESTS 








Medians for Medians for 
Men Women 
Test 
C D T C D T 
Hughes Vo- 
cabulary . 83.0 75.3 79.2 82.0 71.6 72.0 
Thorndike 
Intelligence 75.2 63.6 71.1 66.3 52.2 56.0 
Laird Intro- 
vert—Extro- 
WEEE ccacs 82.0 69.2 69.5 78.1 75.3 72.8 
Whipple 
Reading .. 73.1 46.7 44.5 73.2 48.7 47.6 


the median scores for four standard 
tests. In the Hughes and Thorn- 
dike tests the certificate groups 
rank highest, followed by the trans- 
ferred and diploma groups, with the 
transferred group slightly above the 
diploma. The Laird test shows the 
certificate groups to be slightly 
more introvertive than the diploma 
and the transferred groups. In 
none of the tests do the medians 
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differ significantly for the diplo- 
ma and transferred groups. The 
chief difference between the rec- 
ommended and non-recommended 
groups appears in the Whipple 
Reading Test. As was shown in 
Table VI for the “Subject A” ex- 
amination in English composition, 
the diploma students as a rule are 
weak in linguistic ability. It would 
seem that the scholarship of di- 
ploma students might be materially 
raised by the development of better 
reading ability. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT FINDINGS 


Certain group tendencies may 
be discovered in a comparison of 
the recommended and non-recom- 
mended students, but these tend- 
encies are not even partially char- 
acteristic of all the members of the 
respective groups. As a group the 
recommended students are superior 
to the non-recommended, and the 
marginal students are very slightly 
superior to the non-recommended 
group as a whole. From every point 
of view, however, the groups merge 
into each other so gradually and 
imperceptibly that no _ hard-and- 
fast boundary line can be drawn 
between them. There are large 
numbers of non-recommended stu- 
dents who equal and exceed the 
median of the recommended group 
and, conversely, large numbers of 
recommended students who fall 
below the median of the non-recom- 
mended group. On the basis of 
such general and ill-defined tend- 
encies, no policy of exclusion from 
further educational opportunities 
can with justice be applied to all 
members of the non-recommended 
group. 

The most pronounced deficiency 


of the non-recommended group as 
a class is the lack of mathematical 
and linguistic accomplishment. It 
language and mathematics in par- 
ticular are essential for successful 
careers in the university, then it 
must be admitted that large num- 
bers of non-recommended students 
are rightly denied the privilege of 
university matriculation; if they 
are not, the data of the foregoing 
study would not seem to justify a 
policy for the non-recommended 
group radically different from that 
of the recommended. 

No plan of college recommenda- 
tion has yet been devised that will 
classify, without injustice to large 
numbers of students, high-school 
graduates into recommended and 
non-recommended groups. No blan- 
ket plan has yet been used in Cali- 
fornia which can be applied to all 
high-school graduates. If a student 
is of college caliber and has not 
taken all the mathematics pre- 
scribed in the new plan of the uni- 
versity, why should he not be 
permitted to proceed and make up 
his deficiencies during his lower- 
division course in college? The ex- 
tensive overlapping described above 
makes it impossible to separate 
students into recommended and 
non-recommended groups by hard- 
and-fast boundary lines without 
inflicting injustice on large num- 
bers of students. The unanswerable 
argument on this point is the large 
number of non-recommended stu- 
dents who actually succeed in the 
recommended course when once 
given a chance. 

The non-recommended students 
who have been transferred to the 
recommended course and who carry 
on with reasonable success as rec- 
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ommended students do not differ in 
any important standard of com- 
parison with the rank and file of 
non-recommended students. Stu- 
dents were transferred from the 
non-recommended to the recom- 
mended groups with the most 
flexible and unstandardized meth- 
ods of procedure. These students 
are not appreciably different from 
the rank and file of the non-recom- 
mended students. The success of 
these students in the recommended 
courses would indicate that large 
numbers of other  non-recom- 
mended students would do equally 
well if they had the opportunity. 

The policy of classifying high- 
school graduates on the basis of 
general blanket standards into rec- 
ommended and non-recommended 
groups results in the loss of the 
individual student in the crowd. 
Perhaps one of the severest indict- 
ments of modern mass education 
is the focusing of attention on large 
groups rather than on individuals. 
We are interested in classes, groups, 
and student bodies, but we have 
little time for the individual stu- 
dent. 

If the classification of high-school 
graduates into groups which involve 
the granting and withholding of 
opportunities is to be justified at 
all it should be on the basis of par- 
ticular subjects rather than a blan- 
ket regulation covering the entire 
curriculum. This would involve a 
classification of subjects rather 
than students. In other words each 
subject would have its specific pre- 
requisites either in terms of sub- 
jects or quality of previous work, 
or both. Under such a policy a 
student might be in the upper level 
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in one course and in the lower level] 
in another. He would then be per. 
mitted to take advanced work in 
such subjects as those for which he 
had demonstrated an ability and 
for which he had taken the neces. 
sary subject prerequisites. It wil] 
doubtless be generally conceded that 
the fact that a high-school graduate 
cannot pursue all the subjects of 
the college curriculum with a rega- 
sonable chance for success is no 
reason for withholding opportuni- 
ties in those subjects in which he 
has demonstrated collegiate ability, 

The comparisons made in the 
foregoing study would indicate 
that recommended and non-recom- 
mended types are nonexistent. The 
two groups do not differ in social 
or economic backgrounds. They 
Share the same ambitions and are 
actuated by the same _ motives, 
High-school and college academic 
records show only general tend- 
encies and these only in the fields 
of mathematics and language. The 
ratings and test data so overlap be- 
tween the two groups that as a cri- 
terion for classification they would 
not divide the student body into 
anything resembling recommended 
and non-recommended categories. 
If the groups are made homogene- 
ous from one point of view, they 
are heterogeneous from _ another, 
equally important as a criterion for 
a successful college career. It would 
seem from all available facts that 
adolescent human nature cannot be 
pigeon-holed into any two large, 
distinct, and well-defined groups, 
and that the recommended and 
non-recommended classification of 
high-school graduates is indefen- 
sible from a scientific point of view. 
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Guidance in the Junior College 


JAMES L. ROBB* 


“The greatest single need in voca- 
tional guidance,” according to the 
report of the Vocational Guidance 
section of the White House Confer- 
ence of 1930, “is more guidance— 
the extension to boys and girls 
everywhere of what is known and 
practiced in a comparatively few fa- 
vored communities.” 

The purpose of this paper is to 
emphasize the need of the extension 
of a program of vocational guidance 
—jncluding its inseparable compan- 
ion, educational guidance—to every 
junior college; to point out the stra- 
tegic place which the junior college 
holds with respect to this important 
service; and to suggest the practica- 
bility of operating such a program 
even under apparently unfavorable 
circumstances. 

Let me make clear at the outset 
that my approach to this question is 
not that of a research expert nor of 
a vocational guidance expert, for I 
can lay claim to neither, but that of 
a junior college administrator who 
has sensed the vital importance of 
this work and who believes that the 
junior college has a great opportu- 
nity and a real responsibility. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INTEREST. 


That the junior college as a whole 
has in the past failed to recognize 
either its opportunity or its respon- 
sibility in the field of guidance to 
any great degree is evident from 


* President, Tennessee Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Athens, Tennessee. 


studies that have been made. Weer- 
sing and Koos in discussing this in 
their report of a study of guidance 
practices in junior colleges in 1929, 
stated: “Few outstanding programs 
of guidance were discoverable. The 
work being done is in many respects 
incidental and haphazard, without 
adequately definite plan or organi- 
zation.” Grayson N. Kefauver gave 
much the same conclusion in a pa- 
per presented at the Institute for 
Administrative Officers of Higher 
Institutions held at the University 
of Chicago in the summer of 1929, 
“The Function of Guidance at the 
Junior College Level.” 
Undoubtedly progress has been 
made in this field since these stud- 
ies of 1929; just how much, we shall 
probably know after the publication 
in May, next, of the book by Koos 
and Kefauver on Guidance in the 
Secondary Schools. I understand 
from Dr. Kefauver that they have 
devoted three entire chapters of this 
book to junior college problems. 
The gradual growth of interest in 
this subject among junior colleges 
is reflected in books on the junior 
college. In that monumental treatise 
on the junior college, the first to 
command public attention, pub- 
lished by Dr. L. V. Koos in 1924, no 
mention is made of guidance in the 
junior college. In 1927, Dr. W. M. 
Proctor in his book on the junior 
college recognized the guidance 
function and devoted two pages to 
it. In 1928, Dr. F. L. Whitney in 
The Junior College in America also 
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recognized the guidance function 
but dismissed it with a discussion 
limited to five lines. In 1931, Dr. 
Walter C. Eells in his volume, The 
Junior College, devoted an entire 
chapter of twenty pages to the guid- 
ance function. 

One who elects to make a study 
of guidance on the junior college 
level is at once impressed with the 
paucity of material available. At 
least this was my experience last 
summer, even at that recognized 
source of vocational guidance infor- 
mation, The Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance of Harvard University. 
Much was to be had on programs 
worked out for the junior high 
school, the senior high school, and 
even the senior college, but little 
that had direct bearing on the jun- 
ior college. What I did find was val- 
uable contacts with strong person- 
alities and stimulating minds both 
of faculty and students in a joint 
study of the subject. 


RESPONSIBILITY SLOWLY RECOGNIZED 


My point is that the recognition 
of the opportunity and responsibil- 
ity of the junior college in the field 
of organized guidance has been slow 
in taking hold. The encouraging 
thing is that it is taking hold. Of 
course the junior college is not 
alone in this matter of slow recogni- 
tion. The development of organized 
guidance in other types of schools 
has also been belated. But, when we 
consider that the underlying pur- 
pose motivating the organization 
and development of the junior col- 
lege was to give greater attention to 
individual differences and to supply 
greater personal contacts with stu- 
dents, it does appear passing strange 
that an organized program of per- 
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sonal guidance has not occupied aq 
larger place. 

It is worthy of note that much of 
the demand for increased attention 
to the need for vocational guidance 
has come from organizations out- 
side the school and college. Organi- 
zations such as the Masonic Order, 
the Kiwanis International Club, and 
some twenty other national organi- 
zations of one kind or another haye 
taken an active interest in promot- 
ing vocational guidance. 

The question arises, Why the in- 
creased attention to this subject? 
Have not boys and girls through all 
the years passed from the school- 
room into successful careers of 
one type or another, and without 
any vocational guidance programs? 
Why stress such now? 

In his book, The Principles of 
Guidance, Dr. Arthur J. Jones re- 
fers to six factors as contributing to 
the special need for guidance of the 
youth of today. These are: (1) 
changed conditions of the home, (2) 
changed conditions of labor and in- 
dustry, (3) changes in population, 
(4) changed standards of living, (5) 
increase in amount of general edu- 
cation demanded, and (6) elimina- 
tion from school. He says: 


The young person is now confronted 
with a_ bewildering complexity of 
choice not only of occupations and of 
jobs within an occupation, but also of 
future schools and kinds of special- 
ized training for life work. Intelli- 
gent choice can only result where the 
young person has adequate facts and 
experiences and receives careful coun- 
seling at all stages of his progress. 
These the school must provide. 


That there is much confusion as 
to the purpose and intent of voca- 
tional guidance there is abundant 
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evidence. It has been referred to by 
some as a fad, by others as a pana- 
cea. It is even considered a racket. 


PSEUDO-GUIDANCE 


While in Chicago recently, I was 
interested to discover in the lobby of 
one of the leading hotels an instru- 
ment, machine, or contrivance of 
some sort known as a “Psycho- 
graph.” Noting the apparent popu- 
larity of this instrument from the 
number of people patronizing it day 
and night I was curious to find out 
what it was. I discovered that it 
claimed to be a scientific develop- 
ment resulting from a sixteen-year 
effort on the part of its inventor and 
that it proposed to give a scientific 
and accurate character analysis of 
any individual with full informa- 
tion as to his strong and weak 
points, his degree of intelligence, 
and his vocational fitness, all for the 
small sum of fifty cents. It was do- 
ing a land-office business. The at- 
tendant would place over the head 
of the patient a contraption resem- 
bling one of the mysterious devices 
of the beauty parlor and would snap 
on a switch. This would cause a 
card to pass slowly out of the ma- 
chine upon which was recorded all 
of the data so eagerly sought by the 
“patient.” 

If you have any doubt as to the 
yearning of people of all ages and 
all levels of life to know more about 
themselves, their capacities, and ca- 
pabilities, the success of such phre- 
nology brought up to date and other 
similar commercial enterprises by 
which this natural instinct is capi- 
talized for profit should be fully 
convincing. Why do people resort 
to such methods? For one reason, 
because our schools and colleges 
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have so long neglected their respon- 
sibility to deal with this instinct in 
an organized and effective way. This 
has left people at the mercy of such 
commercial enterprises. If one 
could command the money that 
goes each year for astrology, phre- 
nology, physiognomy, graphology, 
and such, I dare say there would be 
more than enough funds to finance 
a real guidance program at every in- 
stitution holding membership in 
this Association. 

In striking contrast to the “olo- 
gies” mentioned is a real program 
of guidance. Such a program ac- 
cording to Dr. A. J. Jones is based 
upon four things: 


(1) The absolute dependence of wise 
choices upon facts and the obligation 
not only of helping the pupil to secure 
facts but of so training him that he 
will know facts when he sees them and 
know how to obtain the facts neces- 
sary; (2) the value of experiences as a 
factor in wise choice; (3) the neces- 
sity for enlarging and widening the 
field of interests so that the pupil may 
have the chance to develop many in- 
terests that will form the basis for 
choices; (4) the importance of wise 
counsel, of personal contact with the 


pupil. 


This sort of a program is sure to 
make an invaluable contribution to 
inquiring youth. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE'S OPPORTUNITY 


The junior college occupies a 
strategic location for effective work 
in guidance. Dr. L. V. Koos has re- 
ferred to the isthmian function of 
the junior college. From the point 
of view of guidance I should like to 
apply another geographical term 
and liken the junior college to a 
promontory-highland jutting out 
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into the sea; in this case the sea of 
opportunity. From this promontory 
the student may survey the great 
expanse ahead of him and chart his 
course with greater accuracy than 
from any point previously occupied. 
In his book, The Junior College, 
Dr. Walter C. Eells emphasizes this 
special opportunity. He says: 


The junior college has a unique op- 
portunity to do a more successful piece 
of guidance work than the four-year 
college or the university. The true em- 
phasis of the junior college is, or 
should be, upon the student, whereas 
the university’s emphasis is more 
likely to be on subject matter. Guid- 
ance is a matter of personality. The 
junior college as a new educational 
unit is untrammeled by tradition; it 
has an opportunity to blaze a new trail 
in a region as yet largely unexplored, 
in a region where personality and in- 
dividuality are the chief aspects to be 
emphasized. 


The fact that the junior college is 
apt to be a smaller institution than 
the university with resulting greater 
opportunity for intimate associa- 
tions between faculty and students 
gives no assurance that these asso- 
ciations will bring forth the needed 
amount of personal guidance. The 
opportunity is there, but without a 
definitely organized system of guid- 
ance little use of the opportunity 
may result. A student’s educational 
and vocational problems may be as 
much neglected in a junior college 
of three hundred as in a university 
of three thousand. 

A factor that operates to the ad- 
vantage of a program of guidance 
in the junior college is that the jun- 
ior college student is apt to realize 
more keenly than the student in the 
four-year college or university the 
urgency of forming decisions affect- 
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ing the choice of and preparation 
for his life career. He cannot, as so 
often happens in the four-year eol- 
lege, drift along for four years be- 
fore facing this responsibility. Pro- 
fessor J. H. Harris, of the University 
of Michigan, found that 10 per cent 
of the seniors of that institution en- 
tered the last semester of their sen- 
ior year without having made a 
choice of their life work. Also, that 
not more than half of the freshmen 
who had made definite choice had 
made this choice on a basis of ade- 
quate information. Professor War- 
ren T. Powell, of Boston University, 
has discovered that only 50 per cent 
of the students at that institution 
this year have made a definite 
choice of their life work. 

A junior college with even the 
simplest and most unpretentious 
program of guidance can do much 
to improve this condition in so far 
as its students are concerned. Three 
special points where guidance is 
needed in the junior college are: 
first, upon entrance, when the stu- 
dent needs help in the transition 
from high school to junior college; 
second, during the junior college pe- 
riod, when he is endeavoring to real- 
ize as fully as possible upon the spe- 
cial advantages offered by this type 
of institution; and, third, as he pre- 
pares to leave the junior college to 
take up specialized work at the uni- 
versity or in some occupation. Each 
of these periods deserves careful 
attention. 

A junior college entering upon a 
program of guidance need not at- 
tempt at once to include all of the 
functions of guidance. In fact to do 
so would be most unwise and might 
endanger the life of the program. At 
my own institution our first venture 
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into the field of guidance was cen- 
tered upon two functions to give a 
survey of occupational opportuni- 
ties and to help students to decide 
upon and plan their life work. 
Other institutions have approached 
the work from different angles. 

In my study of the field of guid- 
ance I have been impressed that it 
matters little what the approach is 
so long as it is a determined and 
earnest effort. The old illustration 
of the soldier who had become sep- 
arated from his company and was 
ordered by the commanding officer 
to fall in anywhere, for there was 
fighting all along the line, applies 
forcefully. 


TENNESSEE WESLEYAN’S PROGRAM 


I am not personally familiar with 
the problem of inaugurating guid- 
ance work at the large junior col- 
lege. Our friends from California 
have done much to demonstrate the 
value of guidance in this type of 
junior college. We are all debtors to 
institutions such as Pasadena, San 
Jose, and Fullerton, for their no- 
table leadership in this field. My ex- 
perience is limited to a venture at 
my own institution. 

Tennessee Wesleyan College, 
which I represent, is an accredited 
coeducational Methodist junior col- 
lege offering two years of college 
work and a sub-freshman year. It 
enrolls around two hundred and 
fifty students through the fall and 
winter quarters, with an additional 
one hundred in the spring quarter 
—rural teachers whose term of 
school has closed. The training of 
teachers for elementary and junior 
high schools is one of its major 
functions. 

Two factors influenced the deci- 


sion to make a venture in vocational 
guidance at Tennessee Wesleyan 
College four years ago. One was the 
recognition of the need of vocational 
guidance for the members of the 
senior class about to step out into 
new and often complex conditions 
without having had specific help for 
meeting them; the other, my desire 
as president for greater and more 
continuous contacts with the sen- 
iors for whom I must soon vouch to 
the world and with whom in many 
instances I had had only slight con- 
tact. In a two-year institution—and 
that is what our college has come 
to be by a process of evolution 
(though, of course, we would not 
call it that in Tennessee)—I found 
that even with a comparatively 
small enrollment, students were 
passing through the college whom I 
could scarcely recognize afterward, 
and of course under those circum- 
stances with but little contribution 
from me as president. I felt that a 
president should be able to make 
some direct contribution to each 
student. In order to be able to do 
this some specific plan was neces- 
sary. So a senior seminar was or- 
ganized with this twofold purpose 
in view. The class has met one hour 
a week through the fall quarter, oc- 
casionally through the winter quar- 
ter, with the spring quarter devoted 
to personal conferences. The course 
was required of all seniors, and one 
hour of credit was given. In lieu of 
a text a small fee was charged 
which was expended for books on 
vocations preferred by members, 
which books later passed to the li- 
brary. In this way a fairly good 
vocational guidance library has 
been acquired, each year’s class 
making its contribution. With the 
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exception of one year, when an en- 
dowment campaign had to be given 
right of way, the class has contin- 
ued to the present time. 

As suggested, the locating of the 
class in vocational guidance in the 
second year of the junior college 
period instead of the first year was 
quite by accident. I am now con- 
vinced that the senior year of the 
junior college offers special advan- 
tages for this type of work. I was 
interested to find recently a state- 
ment from Dr. L. B. Hopkins, presi- 
dent of Wabash College, who has 
long been prominent in personnel 
and guidance work, to the effect 
that: “The class in occupations 
should not be given in the freshman 
year, yet it should not be later than 
the sophomore year, as it should 
precede the choice of a major de- 
partment or the transfer to a pro- 
fessional school. It appears logical 
therefore to place the class in the 
sophomore year.” 

Four distinct objects have been 
kept in view: (1) to acquaint the 
members of the class with the 
world of work in its various activi- 
ties; (2) to develop within each stu- 
dent a comprehensive understand- 
ing of a few occupations—those in 
which he had manifested special 
interest; (3) to help each student 
to a clearer and fuller understand- 
ing of himself, his real interests, 
capabilities, and capacities; (4) to 
aid him in applying these data to 
his vocational plans. 

As means to these ends both 
group and individual methods were 
used. The group guidance consisted 
of (1) lectures on various occupa- 
tions made by the instructor or by 
a representative of the occupation; 
(2) a study by the student of three 
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occupations in which he had chief 
interest and a report on each; (3) 
use of various devices for analyzing 
occupations; and (4) the compiling 
of an information chart covering 
personal data, family history, in- 
telligence test scores, personality 
ratings, high-school and _ college 
grades, student activities and inter- 
ests, personal and social habits, oc- 
cupational data, recommendations, 
and follow-up. 

The individual method involved 
personal conferences for the study 
and interpretation of the data se- 
cured and for help on _ personal 
problems of any sort. Throughout 
all of the efforts it was constantly 
borne in mind that the chief objec- 
tive was to inspire and guide the 
student into self-guidance. 


TYPES OF GUIDANCE 


In line with the experience of 
others I discovered that the nature 
of the guidance which I could give 
was affirmative or negative but 
never initiatory. May I illustrate: 
Here is the case of a young woman 
who has her heart set upon becom- 
ing a language teacher. Scores on 
two different intelligence tests place 
her in the upper tenth of the class. 
The Downey-Will Temperament 
Chart (whatever it may be worth) 
is altogether favorable with the pos- 
sible exception of the record of in- 
feriority complex. Only one C and 
three B’s appear in her record of 
college grades, the others being A’s, 
including straight A’s in foreign 
language. She was valedictorian of 
her class. Her success in student 
activities displayed an ability to 
deal with people. A composite fac- 
ulty rating was all in her favor. 
Health was good. So in her case it 
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appeared that an affirmative atti- 
tude should be taken encouraging 
her to proceed with her plans, and 
pointing how she might to best ad- 
vantage prepare further for her 
work. This young woman listed 
library work as her second choice. 
Some suggestions were made on 
this, too. 

Another case is a young man who 
aspires to be a high-school teacher. 
Of what subject he isn’t sure. The 
intelligence test scores class him 
below the average of the class. His 
college grades are mostly C’s and 
D’s. He is rated low in ability to 
co-operate, ability to lead other 
people, ability to use good English, 
in imagination, in patience, in sense 
of humor, in speed of work, and 
very low in accuracy and in adapt- 
ability to change and surprise. One 
has little hesitancy in such a case 
in endeavoring tactfully to steer his 
thinking along other lines. This is 
an example of the negative type of 
guidance. 

In no case have we found it ad- 
visable or desirable to attempt to 
propose a vocation for a student, 
hence there has been no initiatory 
guidance. 

It is not easy to evaluate accu- 
rately the results of work in guid- 
ance. After one has done all that 
he can there is sure to be a feeling 
of inadequacy, so huge is the under- 
taking and so involved. One can- 
not have the smug satisfaction of 
the operator of the psychograph. 
Whether he has accomplished any- 
thing or not for the “patient,” at 
least he has enriched his own bank 
account with each interview. This 
is not true with the college. On the 
contrary the work will call for some 
expenditure of funds and much of 
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energy. Not always will visible re- 
sults appear. 

One encouraging feature of our 
experience is the fact that expres- 
sions from those who have been out 
of school the longest indicate the 
greatest appreciation of the benefit 
to them, which suggests that the 
help rendered is apt to be more real 
than the youth just finishing junior 
college realizes. May I quote three 
graduates who made comments on 
the course: 


It gave me a deeper consciousness of 
what my life work meant to me and 
the necessity of thorough preparation. 


My choice was confirmed. I recall 
the personal interviews and the criti- 
cisms brought out. My weaknesses as 
pointed out then constantly come to 
mind and make me determined to 
overcome them. 


Helped me to see needs of society as 
a whole and to choose my life work. 
I did not fully appreciate the seminar 
course until I had finished at Tennes- 
see Wesleyan College and had taught 
a year. 


EXTENSION TO FRESHMEN 


One result which brought consid- 
erable professional gratification was 
the recognition accorded the course 
by the members of the faculty and 
a request from them that the plan 
be enlarged to include guidance for 
the first-year students. Some of you 
executives who can find little time 
for teaching understand the exhila- 
ration which comes from evidence 
that the president is not altogether 
lacking in teaching ability. 

In line with this request our pro- 
gram has been enlarged to include 
what we term junior guidance. A 
professor has been assigned to the 
work as director of personnel. At 
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present he gives one-third of his 
time to the program. It is expected 
that the amount of time will be ex- 
tended and that eventually all guid- 
ance work will be under his direc- 
tion. He heads up and is endeavor- 
ing to vitalize the faculty advisory 
system for all students. 

Following the freshman week, 
which is an important part of any 
guidance program, classes in orien- 
tation occupied the center of the 
stage for the fall quarter. The first- 
year class was divided into five sec- 
tions with the course required of 
all. Several of the functions listed 
for a program of guidance received 
attention. Instruction on the use 
of the library, carried on with the 
active aid of the librarian, was first 
given, the beneficial results of which 
were reflected in every department 
of the college. This was followed by 
instruction on how to study. As a 
part of this the Whipple reading 
tests were given, out of which there 
resulted a benefit that alone would 
justify the special effort at guid- 
ance. To our amazement it was dis- 
closed that the average reading 
ability of our first-year students was 
below the norm for eleventh-grade 
students. Our teachers had long 
recognized deficient preparation on 
the part of many students. These 
scores seemed to give the explana- 
tion. Students had not learned to 
read with understanding and had 
little understanding of how tostudy. 
As a result of this discovery our 
faculty has ruled that the reading 
tests shall hereafter be required of 
all freshmen and that those falling 
short shall be expected to take a 
non-credit course in reading de- 
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signed specially for their needs. 
The same requirement for a special] 
course in the essentials of English 
will apply to students making un- 
satisfactory scores on the Cross 
English test. 

The winter quarter has been de- 
voted to a preliminary course in 
vocational guidance, that the sty- 
dents may get the benefit of this 
emphasis in choosing courses for 
the spring quarter and in planning 
the work of the second year. The 
course for this quarter was op- 
tional. Over half of those taking the 
course in orientation elected to take 
this course in vocational guidance, 
enough to make up three classes, 
The spring term will be devoted 
entirely to individual counseling, 
much of which has, of course, gone 
on during the first two quarters, 
We are endeavoring to correlate the 
work of junior and senior guidance 
and to operate them as integral 
parts of a unified program. 

From this sketch of the guidance 
work at Tennessee Wesleyan Col- 
lege it can be seen that it has been 
only a simple beginning, yet we 
believe it has fully justified itself. 
We expect the work to grow and 
expand. 

To sum up what I have been en- 
deavoring to establish: first, schools 
and colleges need to face the ever 
growing demand for intelligent and 
effective programs of personal guid- 
ance for the students intrusted to 
their care; second, the junior col- 
lege occupies a strategic place for 
this type of service; and third, some 
sort of a program of guidance, even 
though it be but a simple beginning, 
is possible for every junior college. 
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Status of Junior College Business Education 


H. G. SHIELDS* 


This paper will consider five 
phases of junior college business 
education: (1) offerings, (2) grade 
placement of offerings, (3) teach- 
ing staff, (4) equipment, and (9d) 
development. The data for this 
study were obtained from question- 
naires sent to 429 junior colleges 
and from an examination of 295 cat- 
alogues issued by the various types 
of junior colleges. Two hundred 
and forty-two responded to the 
questionnaire. In this study the 
schools are classified into general 
groups, private junior colleges and 
public junior colleges. For other 
purposes another classification was 
made—co-educational, for men, or 
for women. Table I indicates the 


TABLE I 


OFFERINGS IN ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS 
AS STATED IN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


CATALOGUES 
Number Number 

Type of Offering Not Offer- 

Junior College Work ing Work 
ee eee 243 52 
DD ssbubegednw smears 115 15 
EY <6 kedemen ene ed 128 37 
Coeducational ......... 167 31 
DE tteeveanedenaces 15 9 
EE ctudtenaeseees 61 12 


offering in economics and business 
in junior colleges. It will be noted 
that, of the 295 catalogues exam- 
ined, 243 offered some work in these 
fields. 


* Assistant Dean, School of Commerce 
and Administration, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. 


OFFERINGS 


Table II gives more specific data 
concerning the nature of the offer- 
ings in economics and business. It 
will be noted that 81 per cent of the | 
schools offering business courses 
list a course in elementary eco- 
nomics. Elementary economics was 
offered in 66 per cent of all the 
schools whose catalogues were ex- 


TABLE II 


SPECIFIC COURSE OFFERINGS IN Eco- 
NOMICS AND BUSINESS 


Percentage 
of Colleges Percentage 
Offering of All 

Courses Business Catalogues 

Courses Examined 
(243) (295) 
Elementary Economics.. 81 66 
Bo 39 42 
ME wtb 0s8sd0e% 42 32 
WE £:0464664440400%5 36 30 
Commercial law ....... 31 26 
Economic history ...... 22 18 
Bookkeeping ........... 15 10 
Commercial geography.. 17 14 
QUOC MRGCTIOO 2c cccccess 15 13 
Secretarial work ....... 14 12 
Business organization... 14 12 
Money and banking.... 12 10 
Salesmanship .......... 13 11 
PS £644 GA cua as 9 7 


amined. Accounting, shorthand, 
typing, and commercial law are 
other subjects commonly offered. 
Not included in the table are various 
courses given in fractional amount 
in the junior colleges in such sub- 
jects as labor, industrial combina- 
tions, statistics, advertising, busi- 
ness arithmetic, money and credit, 
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mathematics of finance, corporation 
finance, investment finance, pen- 
manship, business English, psy- 
chology, spelling, business _ effi- 
ciency, cost accounting, economic 
problems, occupation, business in- 
formation, introduction to business, 
methods of teaching shorthand and 
typewriting, personal typewriting, 
agricultural economics, personnel, 
auditing, managerial accounting in- 


surance, C.P.A. problems, practical 
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trar, business courtesy, work of the 
banks, business economics,  cosf 
analysis, economic and political de- 
velopment of the East, foreign 
trade, operating problems, retgij- 
store problems, resources of the Pa. 
cific area, resources of South Amer. 
ica, retail buying, store and window 
display, economics of money, and 
advanced copy-writing were offered. 

Table III divides the offerings in 
terms of the type of organization of 


TABLE III 


SPECIFIC OFFERINGS IN VARIOUS TYPES OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Percentage 
of 167 Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Subjects Coedu- of 15 of 61 of 115 of 128 

cational Men’s Women’s Public Private 

Colleges Colleges Colleges Colleges Colleges 
SCOOT CCC CCT TT OCT Te 87 100 61 88 73 
ES eee ee 48 46 30 34 52 
I FCT CCT Ter rere 36 20 63 49 35 
0 ree 33 20 50 41 32 
SD GO oon ce ews ce sees 30 33 33 31 32 
Boomometc Mistery ...wccccccccccs 25 33 10 28 17 
re ere ar 9 8 31 10 18 
Commercial geography .......... 18 20 13 22 13 
Se ED nc cesses esa vesecas 14 13 20 17 14 
Business organization ........... 17 20 6 19 11 
Money and banking.............. 16 13 3 15 11 
I bc cde nes cccescccee 16 13 6 19 9 
PE evs cp Redd ebebeebaseee 12 6 0 13 5 
BOCTOORTIRL WORK «on cccccccscccce 12 6 2 15 15 
law, accounting system, comp-_ the institution for the 243 colleges 


tometry, transportation, production, 
mechanism of exchange, commer- 
cial algebra, economic geology, bank 
accounting, income tax, civil service 
for stenographers and typists, cor- 
poration accounting, credit and col- 
lection, farm cost accounting, pub- 
lic finance. In a few of the Califor- 
nia junior colleges, specialized work 
such as secretarial accounting, tran- 
scription, real estate, business psy- 
chology, business ethics, finance, 
technique of the work of the regis- 


offering such work. Certain differ- 
entiations may be noted as between 
the offerings of coeducational, wom- 
en’s and men’s colleges, although 
no important differences seem to 
exist between the public junior col- 
leges and private junior colleges. In 
the women’s colleges work of the 
secretarial type seems to be given 
considerable emphasis, but no dis- 
tinctive program in business educa- 
tion for men seems to have been 
developed in men’s schools. 
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Status of Junior College Business Education 


GRADE PLACEMENT OF OFFERINGS 


Tables IV, V, and VI give infor- 
mation concerning the hours de- 
voted to various economic and busi- 
ness subjects, the grade placement 
of these subjects, and the enroll- 
ment. It will be noted that rather 
uniform practice exists with respect 
to the offerings of elementary eco- 
nomics in terms of the length of the 
course. Wide ranges exist in several 
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from the standpoint of high average 
enrollment. Economic history, al- 
though not as widely offered as a 
number of other subjects, has a high 
average enrollment when it is of- 
fered. An exception in the case of 
elementary economics exists in the 
private junior colleges where the 
enrollment in typewriting is heavier, 
as is also the average enrollment per 
institution. 


TABLE IV 


AVERAGE SEMESTER Hours DEVOTED TO COURSES IN ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS 


Type of Junior College 





Coedu- 
Courses Total cational Men’s Women’s Public Private 
(241) (166) (15) (60) (115) (126) 
ig 6ckbaer ene senan 6.6 6.7 6.1 6.1 7.0 5.9 
DE, og cc kes see neseeenen 9.5 9.7 6.2 5.7 9.8 8.7 
SPCC TET eT CC CT ECT eT 12.4 11.9 16.0 12.9 16.6 9.0 
Typewriting ....ccccccccccccces 13.1 11.4 16.0 15.4 10.8 14.7 
Commmeweial BaW 2... ccc cccccces 6.4 6.5 7.3 6.2 6.8 5.9 
Economic history .............-. 4.0 4.0 4.0 we 4.1 3.7 
ocicesscesverseens 9.1 9.7 10.5 7.3 9.2 9.2 
Commercial geography ........ 4.2 4.3 4.0 4.0 4.1 3.7 
Co ee 6.5 8.1 3.5 4.7 8.5 4.8 
Secretarial work .............. 8.3 11.5 6.0 4.0 8.5 8.2 
Business organization.......... 4.5 0.6 5.0 1.5 4.3 3.7 
of the other fields as, for example, TABLE V 


in secretarial work 11.5 hours are 
devoted to this subject in coeduca- 
tional colleges and only four hours 
in women’s institutions. No uni- 
formity seems to exist with respect 
to the grade placement of the va- 
rious subjects. Wide differences be- 
tween institutions seem to be the 
rule. From the standpoint of en- 
rollment, elementary economics is 
outstandingly important. In all of 
the institutions represented, ele- 
mentary economics, and that alone, 
has the heaviest total enrollment, 
also the largest average enrollment 
per college, although in many in- 
stances typewriting ranked high 


MopAL GRADE PLACEMENT OF ECONOMICS 
AND BUSINESS SUBJECTS* 


Subjects Total 
i ey eee ee eed 3&4 
SE ec eewepeeteeneae 1,2,3, 44 
I i are Bache eats eels 12,.3,44 
ED ivnciaxcunecesenaans 1, 2, 3, & 4 
COS. BA noc cc kccccucees 1&20r3&4 
Economic history ......cccccces lor2 
Ee 1&2 
Commercial geography ......... 1&2 
ee I Nic ecetsaansacadas 3&4or4 
HOCWOCRTERE WOR 2. cc ccccccccces 3&4 
Business organization .......... 1&2 


* The figures in the table indicate semesters, 
which are numbered consecutively, number 
four meaning the fourth semester of junior 
college work, or the second in the second 
year. When the junior college reported accord- 
ing to the quarter system, the grade placement 
was approximated as closely as possible. 
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TABLE VI 
TOTAL AND AVERAGE ENROLLMENTS IN SPECIFIC SUBJECTS 
Type of Junior College 
Coeducational Men’s Women’s 
Subjects (76) (9) (20) 
Total Average Total Average Total - Average 
PT TTT TT Te eT eee 3,673 51 239 26 186 15 
ee re 2,014 44 124 24 49 “ 
CE np ceckees eases euceenees 1,181 40 40 20 413 19 
A er ee 1,853 39 62 31 474 21 
COCMMCTOERE BAW occ cccccccssccccces 1,110 41 116 23 95 11 
EE vc caccceveneseeees 1,297 56 80 27 57 57 
PE 6ctcccesnsdcwencn eee 385 17 75 37 206 12 
Commercial geography ............ 1,334 63 91 22 4 4 
ND k.etccccvacvscenwesess 350 38 30 30 81 9 
BOGRUORTERE WEE cc cccccccccsvseces 323 26 30 30 51 10 
Business organization ............. 716 37 108 27 76 19 
Type of Junior College 
Public Private Total 
Subjects (57) (48) (105) 
Total Average Total Average Total Average 
ES |. in 6's KEE ORES KORE OENE 3,075 57 1,023 26 4,098 44 
EE 8 cick cdkdeecduisaaieetens 1,591 47 576 26 2,187 39 
ED 6.6 dekh euseKEdeeeeeeneees 779 41 855 25 1,684 31 
pe I ee re 1,152 34 1,237 36 2,389 43 
SE nv ch 40 cc enessvennes 836 42 475 23 1,321 23 
TOGENNED TOUROET 2c cc ccccecccceases 1,202 63 232 29 1,434 53 
ee re 321 23 345 12 666 15 
Commercial geography ............ 1,225 68 204 25 1,429 54 
ED 6.66560 646 06s deneeesene 166 22 295 24 461 24 
De SEE be eo esc cocccdedcece 214 30 194 17 404 22 
Business organization ............. 420 30 480 37 900 33 
THE TEACHING STAFF rial work, marketing, statistics, 


Table VII gives the field of spe- 
cialization for the undergraduate 
degree chosen by junior college in- 
structors. In general, the fields of 
economics and business, and history 
and social science predominate, so 
far as the specialization of the in- 
structor is concerned. A complete 
list of the fields of specialization of 
junior college instructors would be 
unwieldy, but under the category of 
“others” in Table VII such subjects 
as finance, law, government, Eng- 
lish, mathematics, agricultural edu- 
cation, agricultural economics, 
speech, languages, science, secreta- 


commercial education, and manual 
arts were among those listed. 
The degree and the source of the 


TABLE VII 


UNDERGRADUATE SPECIALIZATION OF JUN- 
10OR COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS IN 
ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS 


Fields of 
Specialization Total Public Private 
DE tceveretanse uses 159 100 59 
Economics ......0.0- 43 26 17 
COMBMBOTOO occ ccccee 19 11 8 
History or Social 
ea 34 23 11 
Education ......... 15 10 5 
Accounting ........ 9 6 4 
EEE é2xs-sesesodada 39 24 14 
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degree gives some indication as to 
the type of training which the in- 
structor has received. Tables VIII 
and IX give information as to the 
type of degree and as to whether or 





TABLE VIII 
DEGREE HELD AND SOURCE OF DEGREE 
From From 

Regional National 

Degree Institution Institution 

No. % No. % 

eer 11 92 1 8 
Oe pngndsdeanneen 133 83 28 17 
Se. ccnacndetaades 2 50 2 50 
ee. .iceeeaedeeees 54 51 52 49 
Ae ee 0 << 1 100 
Toward Ph.D. ..... 0 aa 8 100 
PE ttn eeewke cans 0 oa 3 100 


not the degree was obtained from a 
regional or national institution, re- 
gional being defined as a degree 
from an institution from the state 
in which the teacher is now teach- 
ing, and national being defined as 
referring to an out-of-state institu- 


in private junior colleges) are with- 
out degrees. Three of the junior 
college commerce instructors hold 
Doctor’s degrees. 

The experience of the instructor 


TABLE IX 


PERCENTAGE OF INSTRUCTORS HOLDING 
VARIOUS DEGREES 


Total Public Private 
Degree (171) (106) (63) 
WO GOGNOO 66 cccccs 5.9 0 15.4 
Pe kwascsencaans 94.1 100.0 84.6 
Dk 6tcneweneeane 62.0 71.9 47.7 
DN ¥6cseeeKaeas Pe 0 4.6 


is another important factor. A ma- 
jority of instructors in the junior 
colleges have had teaching experi- 
ence on the high-school level and a 
few have had university experience. 
The average experience per teacher 
is relatively high. 

Salary is another index concern- 
ing the status of teaching. Consid- 
erable differences exist here both as 


TABLE X 


TYPE OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE AND AVERAGE LENGTH OF YEARS 


Type of Junior College 








Total Coeducational Men’s Women’s 

Average Average Average Average 

No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 

Teachers Years Teachers Years Teachers Years Teachers Years 
Elementary school..... 39 yy 30 yy 2 4.2 7 2.3 
High school........... 123 5.4 100 §.3 8 6.8 15 4.6 
Junior college......... 160 4.7 120 5.2 12 2.7 28 §.2 
rr 38 2.3 28 1.8 8 3.5 2 5.2 
Other schools......... 29 2.8 24 2.2 2 4.5 3 6.7 

Average experience of 

each teacher......... 1.9 11.2 10.1 6.3 


tion. It will be noted that a relatively 
large number of junior college in- 
structors of commerce have Master’s 
degrees and only a few (twenty- 
three teaching secretarial subjects 


to salary paid in the varying types 
of institutions and according to the 
sex of the instructor. As is well 
known, men in the junior colleges 
receive a considerably higher salary 
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than do women. Table XI does not 
include commercial instructors who 
are doing part-time administrative 
work. 


TABLE XI 


SALARY DISTRIBUTION FOR VARIOUS 
TYPES OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Type of 
Junior College Number Low Median High 
ee 158 $ 675 $2,400 $4,300 
DE. céewens 100 900 2,668 4,300 
Private ...... 58 675 2,007 4,100 
Coeducational 120 1,900 2,577 4,300 
a 13 1,500 2,600 4,000 
Women’s .... 25 675 1,569 4,100 
TABLE XII 
SALARY ACCORDING TO SEX OF 
INSTRUCTOR 
Low Median High 
ee CE occ cecceesed $ 675 $2,400 $4,300 
DE w6s0ce ce hae pee ce 1,100 2,732 4,300 
RE: cc cusennaneds 675 1,826 4,100 


The teaching load which repre- 
sents a tabulation from 163 colleges 
gives the minimum, median, and 
maximum load for the various types 
of junior colleges. The modal load 
is fifteen periods per week. The 
modal period is fifty-five minutes in 
length. 


TABLE XIII 
TEACHING LOAD IN TERMS OF PERIODS 
Type of 
Junior College No. Min. Med. Max. 
DT seccceacsenddiwe 163 9 16 42 
DD stixeauincws 94 9 15 42 
Private ...cccccce 69 i] 17 30 
Coeducational .... 117 g 15 42 
Pe snciepebnne es 15 g 15 21 
a 31 10 20 30 
EQUIPMENT 


One measure of the work of eco- 
nomics and business in the junior 
college is the ratio of numbers of 
books in this field to the total num- 
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ber of volumes in the library. Table 
XIV summarizes such information. 
It will be noted that the public 
junior colleges have an average 
number of books on business larger 
than the private schools. 


TABLE XIV 


RATIO OF BOOKS ON ECONOMICS AND 
BUSINESS TO TOTAL Booxs 








IN LIBRARY 
Junior Colleges 
Total Public Private 
Number of colleges... 103 52 51 
Average number of 
books in library.... 5,366 5,486 5,247 
Average number of 
books on economics 249 307 192 
Ratio of books on eco- 
nomics to total...... 4.6 5.5 3.6 


Typewriters seem to be the out- 
standing specialized equipment for 
teaching commercial subjects in all 
of the junior colleges. Table XV 
summarizes such information as 
was given by the 130 reporting col- 
leges. 





TABLE XV 
EQUIPMENT FOR TEACHING COMMERCIAL 
SUBJECTS 
Total Colleges 
(130) 
Average 
Percentage Number 
of Schools Machines 
Having When 
Equipment Equipped 
Pe, a rr rr 54 23.0 
Adding machines .......... 45 1.7 
Bookkeeping machines ..... 18 1.4 
Mimeographs ............- 14 1.3 
eo, eee 12 3.1 
PTT TTT 6 1.5 


A few schools reported ownership 
of mimeoscopes, check protecto- 
sraphs, ditto machines, multi- 
graphs, Monroe calculators, and ad- 
dressographs. 
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DEVELOPMENT 


Table XVI indicates whether or 
not commercial work is offered in a 
separately organized department. 
No outstanding practices seem to 
exist with respect to this situation, 
but a majority of colleges have sep- 
arate departments for this field. 


TABLE XVI 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION: AN- 
SWERS TO QUESTION, “IS DEPART- 
MENT ORGANIZED ON SEPARATE 


Basis?” 
Type of 
Junior Number of “‘Yes” ‘‘No”’ No 
College Colleges Answer 
B® cnnsranenes 130 62 39 29 
Coeducational 86 45 27 14 
Men’s ...--. 11 3 6 2 
Women’s ... 30 14 6 10 
re 66 30 24 12 
Private ..... 64 32 15 17 


It is interesting to note also the 
number of instructors in the com- 
mercial department and whether or 
not instructors from other depart- 
ments are used in the commercial 


TABLE XVII 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF INSTRUCTORS 
TEACHING IN COMMERCIAL 


DEPARTMENT 

a 
o n 2 
Ct S 2 ce ms 
° , S ve oD) > (8) 
Type of RY go OF @ & 

. Q W an £ 

Junior College o e235 Sa a 
ss S39 €8 $6 
ZO §8 HA wA 
BEE te eee 98 2.4 1.2 3.6 
Coeducational ..... 64 2.8 1.2 4.2 
Mt scetuened bea 10 1.4 » 3.1 
- lg 24 2.0 0.7 » ey 
i a 40 3.4 1.6 5.1 
EY eee ee 58 1.8 0.9 2.8 


department. The public junior col- 
leges tend to have large departments, 
having an average of five instruc- 
tors per department. Some tendency 
seems to exist in certain types of 


junior colleges to use instructors 
from other departments, the private 
junior colleges and the public junior 
colleges using on an average of 1.7 
and 1.6, respectively. 

An indication of the trend from 
the standpoint of the curriculum or- 
ganization may be found in answer 
to the question as to the type ot 
courses which administrators are 
planning to add to their curricula. 
Plans as to whether or not tech- 
nique courses as contrasted to gen- 
eral background courses are to be 
offered seem to be generally divided, 
although in the instance of the pub- 
lic junior colleges more additions 
are likely to take place in the field 
of the technique subjects as com- 
pared to the private junior colleges, 
the result no doubt of the demand 
for practical work in such schools. 


TABLE XVIII 
TYPE OF CouRSES TO BE ADDED 


Number General 
Type of of Tech- Back- Unclas- 
Junior College Colleges nique ground sified 
EE ceed os 149 72 72 5 
Coeducational.. 113 55 54 4 
) eee 15 6 8 1 
Women’s ..... 21 11 10 - 
EY btaceeus 93 51 39 3 
PEOVER .cccses 56 21 33 2 


Table XIX supplements Table 
XVIII with respect to the reasons 


TABLE XIX 


REASONS FOR THE ADDITION OF 
NEw COouRSES 


Percentage of Junior Colleges 





Total Public Private 

WOORCIOMRE 2. cccecen 38 46 26 
Background ........ 23 16 35 
Local demand ..... 9 11 7 
Demands of higher 

SE xaweenewns 8 11 4 
Large enrollment... 3 1 5 
Lack of preparation 

in lower school... 1 2 0 
No reason given.... 17 12 23 
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given for the addition of such 
courses. In the public junior col- 
leges the vocational purpose seems 
to be the dominant one, whereas the 
private junior colleges are adding 
new courses in commerce and eco- 
nomics for background reasons. 
Demands of the higher schools seem 
to be, according to the statements 
of administrators, not so important 
as vocational purposes. 

The guidance and follow-up pro- 
gram of the junior colleges is im- 
portant in its relationship to busi- 
ness education. A minority of insti- 
tutions seem to have given attention 
to these features. Table XX indi- 
cates the number who offer such 
service. 


TABLE XX 


GUIDANCE AND FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM IN 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Percentage of Junior Colleges 





Total Public Private 
(130) (67) (63) 
Institutions having 
guidance program 38 34 43 


Institutions having 

designated person 

gy 32 28 37 
Institutions having 

a follow-up pro- 

Pe éctsceanewe 19 18 20 


SUM MARY 


Offerings.—Elementary econom- 
ics predominates in the field, 88 per 
cent offer work in economics and 
business, 66 per cent of all colleges 
studied offer this subject. 

No distinctive offering exists as 
between the various types of junior 
colleges, with the exception that 
junior colleges for women empha- 
size work in the secretarial subjects. 

Junior colleges of the public type 
seem to have followed the practices 
recommended in the report of the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of 
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Business reported in The Journal of 
Business, of the University of Chi- 
cago for January 1928. 

Terminal business education is 
offered scatteringly in many junior 
colleges, but the total offering is of 
minor importance. No_ uniform 
practice seems to exist with respect 
to the grade placement of the vya- 
rious economic and business syb- 
jects. 

The teaching staff—Ninety-four 
per cent of instructors in economics 
and business have the Bachelor’s de- 
gree, 62 per cent have the Master’s 
degree, and 1.7 per cent have the 
Doctor’s degree. No instructors in 
the public junior colleges are with- 
out Bachelor’s degrees, but 15 per 
cent in the private junior colleges 
have no Bachelor’s degrees. 

The fields of specialization for the 
undergraduate degree appear scat- 
tered, but emphasis is in the direc- 
tion of economics and commerce, 
with secondary importance given to 
history and the social sciences. 

Equipment.—Public junior col- 
leges have a higher ratio of eco- 
nomics and business books than 
have private junior colleges. 

Public junior colleges generally 
have more equipment for the teach- 
ing of commercial subjects, both in 
kind and in number. 

Trend and development.—Some 
tendency seems to exist to offer 
more work of a vocational or ter- 
minal nature. This tendency is par- 
ticularly true of the public colleges. 

There is some tendency for com- 
merce and economics to be offered 
in a separate department. The num- 
ber of instructors per department 
varies from 2.7 in women’s junior 
colleges to 5.1 in the public junior 
colleges. 
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Program of Guidance in the Junior College 
(Abstract) 


LEONARD 


The address was in the nature of 
q consideration of the practices 
found in a study of guidance in 
fifty-two public junior colleges, 
thirty of these in California and the 
remainder distributed to nine other 
states. The information concerning 
practices had been gathered by 
check-lists. The consideration was 
preceded by the formulation of 
a concept of guidance that includes 
(1) distribution and (2) adjust- 
ment of students to educational and 
vocational opportunities. This con- 
cept is at once broader than voca- 
tional guidance and narrower than 
the concepts that would make the 
term “guidance” essentially synony- 
mous with “education.” Guidance 
is not the whole of education, but 
only a part of the process, although 
an important one. 

The guidance practices found to 
be carried on in the junior colleges 
are Classified in four main divisions. 
The first of these includes the prac- 
tices aiming at informing students 
concerning educational and voca- 


*Professor of Secondary Education, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


V. KOOS* 


tional opportunities. Here are in- 
cluded the publications, like the 
catalogue or bulletin; the organiza- 
tion of the offering to facilitate 
guidance; and certain courses af- 
fording guidance, such as orienta- 
tion courses. The second division 
includes the practices aimed at se- 
curing information concerning stu- 
dents, such as forms filled out by 
students concerning themselves, 
marks and other school records, 
measurements, and rating devices. 
These two divisions logically pre- 
cede the third—counseling the indi- 
vidual student, in which all ade- 
quate guidance programs must 
eventuate. This division includes 
procedures like the case study and 
the interview. The final division 
refers to organizing guidance serv- 
ice by providing the functionaries 
of guidance and assigning responsi- 
bilities in guidance to them. No 
program of guidance is complete 
that does not include generous rep- 
resentation of all four divisions. 

It is highly important that the 
program of guidance be intimately 
articulated with that of the high- 
school years below. 
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Problems of Class Size and Teaching Load 


A. BE. JOYVAL* 


Among the problems which con- 
front educational administrators to- 
day none are more important than 
those of class size and teaching 
load. The largest item of expense 
in a school budget is that of teach- 
ers’ salaries, and class size is one of 
the most influential factors affect- 
ing this cost. This is perhaps no 
less true of the junior college than 
of other divisions of the public 
school system. Not only does this 
question of class size affect cost 
but it is intimately related to the 
problem of educational objectives. 
Teachers generally are of the opin- 
ion that a class can be either too 
large or too small for the realization 
of specific objectives. Most teachers, 
however, believe that there is an op- 
timum size where those objectives 
can be most nearly achieved. 

Then, too, administrative prob- 
lems arise in this connection. The 
size of the classrooms is usually 
definitely set, and the economical 
use of rooms, rather than educa- 
tional objectives, is often the factor 
which determines the size of classes. 

Ideally, this problem of the opti- 
mum size of class should be settled 
by means of controlled experimen- 
tation in actual teaching situations. 


* United States 
Washington, D.C. 

1 Earl Hudeison, Class Size at the Col- 
lege Level (University of Minnesota Press, 
Minnesota, 1928), 300 pages. 

2J. M. Rice, “Educational Research: A 
Test in Arithmetic,” The Forum (October 
1902), XXXIV, 281-97. 


Office of Education, 


Because of the intricacies of the 
problem, and the lack of valid tech- 
niques of measuring the results of 
teaching, little has as yet been done 
along this line. At the present time 
the ideal size for a class in any 
given subject is not known. 

Notwithstanding this fact, an 
attempt may be made to throw 
some light on this difficult problem, 
Although no experimental study 
has been made to determine the op- 
timum size of class in the field of 
the junior college, or elsewhere, 
there are a number of studies on the 
relationship between class size and 
teaching efficiency which merit con- 
sideration. 


PREVIOUS STUDIES SUM MARIZED 


Unquestionably the most com- 
plete investigation to date on this 
problem of class size is the one 
which was conducted by a faculty 
committee at the University of 
Minnesota, of which Dr. Earl Hudel- 
son was chairman.! This investiga- 
tion, conducted during the years 
1924 to 1927, serves not only to pre- 
sent new material on the matter of 
class size, but also to summarize all 
important past investigations on 
the subject. 

In an excellent tabular summary, 
Hudelson presents a brief descrip- 
tion of twenty-two investigations 
carried on during the years 1896 to 
1928. The first of these, conducted 
by Dr. J. M. Rice,? in 1896, at- 
tempted to determine the relation- 
ship between size of class and 
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achievement in arithmetic. Rice 
used about six thousand children in 
the investigation, and found no ap- 
parent relationship. Most of the 
early studies were based, as was 
Rice’s, on elementary school sub- 
jects. One of the first studies in the 
field of secondary education was 
conducted by Stevenson’ in 1922. 
Stevenson carried on an experiment 
in Chicago, where he paired 134 
high-school classes, involving 3,821 
pupils, on the basis of medians and 
variability of intelligence. He stud- 
ied students’ records in class work 
and final examinations, and con- 
cluded that “the achievements of 
the students in the two types of 
classes were approximately equal, 
and that there is a slight indication 
that those taught in the small 
classes were superior.’’4 

Davis,® in 1922, studied results of 
the various class sizes in the accred- 
ited high schools of the North Cen- 
tral Association. He examined the 
percentage distribution of school 
marks in 65 small, 120 medium- 
sized, and 55 large classes in high 
schools in 20 cities. His conclusion 
was that the effectiveness of high- 


3P, R. Stevenson, “Relation of Size of 
Class to School Efficiency,” University of 
Illinois Educational Research Bulletin, 
No. 10. (University of Illinois Bulletin 19 
[45], Urbana, Illinois, July 3, 1922), 39 
pages. 

4 Ibid., p. 35. 

5C. O. Davis, “The Size of Classes and 
the Teaching Load in the High Schools of 
the North Central Association,” School 
Review (June 1923), XXXI, 412-39. 

6J. B. Edmundson and F. J. Mulder, 
“Size of Class as a Factor in University 
Instruction, Journal of Educational Re- 
search (January 1924), IX, 1-12. 


7A. D. Mueller, “Size of Class as a Fac- 
tor in Normal School Instruction,” Educa- 
tion (December 1924), XLV, 203-07. 


school classes is chiefly determined 
by factors other than the size of 
the class. 

Edmundson and Mulder,® in 1923, 
at the University of Michigan, at- 
tempted to determine the relation- 
ship of class size to the efficiency of 
college instruction by comparing 
two sections, of 45 and 109, respec- 
tively, in a course called “The 
Introduction to High-School Prob- 
lems.” They paired 43 students in 
each section of the class on the 
basis of past experience and intelli- 
gence, and controlled the experi- 
ment with as great care as was 
possible with then-known _tech- 
niques. The authors concluded that 
there was no significant difference 
between the achievement of the two 
groups. 

Mueller’ conducted a very similar 
experiment with classes of 20 and 
40 in psychology at the State Nor- 
mal School in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. He concluded that his 
smaller class showed a superiority 
of 17.5 per cent, based on objective 
examinations. His numbers, how- 
ever, were too small to be signifi- 
cant. 

Hudelson’s study, which was con- 
ducted as a University research 
project for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether or not class size could 
be increased without affecting the 
quality of instruction, presents con- 
siderable new material on the prob- 
lem, on the college level. The data 
show that at Minnesota there is 
wide variation in size of classes; 
that there is no relation between 
size of class and marks, either un- 
der normal conditions, when sec- 
tioned, or at any time; that, holding 
instructor, course, and quarter con- 
stant, and varying only the size of 
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class, there is still no change in 
marks. 

Hudelson’s final conclusion is as 
follows: “In the light of all avail- 
able evidence, class size seems to be 
a relatively minor factor in educa- 
tional efficiency, measured in terms 
of student achievement.’’® 

At least two other investigations 
should be mentioned. Hudelson fol- 
lowed the Minnesota study with an 
inquiry as to the actual size of 
classes, which was nation-wide in 
scope. In this investigation,®? which 
brought responses from 386 colleges 
of various types in 48 states, there 
were 70 public and private junior 
colleges included. The average size 
of class in these 70 junior colleges 
was 22.1. Eight per cent of the 
classes were over 30 in size, and 
17.5 per cent had 11 or fewer stu- 
dents. 

Bush,’° in a study which was re- 
ported at the Atlantic City meeting 
of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals, has summarized 
the judgments of administrators of 
87 junior colleges on the question 
of maximum size of class in each of 


8 Earl Hudelson, op. cit., p. 270. 


9 Earl Hudelson, “Class Size and Trends 
at the College Level,” School and Society 
(June 1929), XXX, 98-102. 


10 Ralph H. Bush, “Teacher Load in the 
Junior Colleges,’ National Education As- 
sociation, Department of Secondary-School 
Principals Bulletin, No. 30 (Fourteenth 
Yearbook) (Washington, D.C., March 
1930), pp. 253-62. 

11 Doak S. Campbell, “A Critical Study 
of the Stated Purposes of the Junior Col- 
lege,” George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers Contribution to Education, No. 40 
(Nashville, Tennessee, 1930), 126 pages. 

12 Jbid., Table VI, p. 18. 


13 Leonard V. Koos, The Junior College 
Movement (Ginn & Company, Boston, 
1925), Fig. 4, p. 20. 
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12 departments of instruction. Ip 
the median junior college, the max. 
imum size of class is given as 30 
for all departments except the com- 
mercial and the social science, ip 
which it is 35, and in the music de. 
partment, where it is 50. 

Now it may be true, as Hudelson 
concluded, “‘that class size is a rela- 
tively minor factor in educational 
efficiency,” if mere subject-matter 
achievement is the measure of that 
efficiency. Most instructors have 
objectives which are broader than 
that, however. These objectives, 
they believe, are affected by the size 
of their classes. Particularly is this 
true in the junior college, as is eyi- 
denced in a study" recently made 
by the Secretary of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. He 
examined the catalogues of 343 jun- 
ior colleges and found that the sec- 
ond most frequently stated purpose 
of the institution was to “provide 
individual attention during prepar- 
atory period” and that the third 
was to “provide small classes.” 
These purposes were surpassed in 
frequency only by the “preparatory 
for college or university.'? Also, 
Koos found that 35 per cent of 
all statements of purpose in educa- 
tional literature in the field gave 
“affording attention to the indivi- 
dual student’’* as one of the major 
aims of the junior college. 


VALUES OF INSTRUCTORS’ JUDGMENT 


Size of class always has been and 
probably will continue for some 
time to be determined to a large 
extent by the convictions of instruc- 
tors. The classroom instructor 
should know as well as anyone 
what the optimum size for classes 
really is. Until controlled experi- 
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ments have been carried out in jun- 
ior colleges, there appears to be no 
petter way to determine optimum 
size of class than to ask those who 
are in the best position to know. 
Obviously, since this involves judg- 
ment, there will not be perfect 
agreement among any jury of in- 
structors. If the jury is large, un- 
derstands the issue involved, and 
gives it some thought, its verdict 
should point out wherein general 
agreement does exist. With this in 
mind, an investigation has been 
carried on to determine from a 
large number of junior college in- 
structors their judgment as to the 
minimum, optimum, and maximum 
size of class in terms of the objec- 
tives of their particular teaching 
subject. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


A survey sheet was submitted to 
the instructors in 217 junior col- 
leges which are listed in the Direc- 
tory of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges and have an enroll- 
ment of one hundred or more. Re- 
plies were received from 2,291 
teachers in 1389 junior colleges in 34 
states. These replies were grouped 
as follows: 


Class A. Public junior colleges ad- 
ministered separately 
Class B. Public junior colleges ad- 
ministered with high schools 
Class C. Private junior colleges ad- 
ministered separately 
Class D. Private junior colleges ad- 
ministered with high schools or 
academies 
The number of teachers and the 
number of colleges represented are 
shown in Table I. 
In each case the survey sheets 
were sent to the principal of the 


junior college who distributed them 
to his instructors and returned 
them to Dr. Lewis W. Smith, Super- 
intendent of Schools of Berkeley 
and Chairman of the Research Com- 
mittee of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY 
2,291 INSTRUCTORS IN 139 JUNIOR 





COLLEGES 
Type of College 
A B C D Totals 
Junior Colleges of 
100 or over .... 80 31 82 24 217 
Number giving in- 
formation ...... 58 27 41 £13 139 
Percentage giving 
information .... 73 87 50 54 67 
Survey sheets re- 
SE SAekeenee 872 693 566 160 2,291 


The instructor was asked to give 
judgments for each subject he 
taught. From the 2,291 sheets, over 
2,500 judgments were recorded. 
Several more were not recorded, 
as they dealt with miscellaneous 
courses such as Bible, Education, 
Sales Courtesy, and such subjects 
as were not offered in sufficient 
number to produce a_ reliable 
group judgment. Many subjects are 
omitted from the summaries be- 
cause of the latter reason. 

At the bottom of the survey sheet 
there were six questions: 


Number of students in largest class 


you now teach?..... Subject....... 
Number of students in smallest class 
you now teach?..... Subject....... 
Number of students in largest class 
you ever taught?..... Subject....... 
Number of students in smallest class 
you ever taught?..... Subject....... 


Was that largest class satisfactory; 
were objectives of course realized? 
(yes) (no) 

Was that smallest class satisfactory; 
were objectives of course realized? 


(yes) (no) 
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These questions were included as 
checks on the validity of the judg- 
ments given. Whenever an instruc- 
tor listed as a maximum a class 
larger than any he had ever taught, 
the case was excluded. Ninety-five 
judgments were excluded for this 
reason. Similarly, minimums lower 
than any experienced were ex- 
cluded, although there were very 
few cases where this occurred. 
Where there was an obvious dis- 
crepancy between the instructor’s 
judgment and his statement as to 
whether or not a class he had 
taught was satisfactory, the judg- 
ment was excluded. This occurred 
only a few times. 

Judgments of straight lecture 
courses were excluded. There were 
very few of these given. Where the 
instructor marked both lecture and 
recitation and gave one set of fig- 
ures, the judgment was included. 
Where two sets of figures were 
given, one for lectures and one for 
recitations, quiz section, or labora- 
tory, only the latter set was used. 

It is believed that this method of 
tabulating the data produced a valid 
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set of judgments based on actual 
experience and free, as far as pos- 
sible, from confusion of the terms 
“lecture class” and “recitation 
class.” No distinction has been 
made between laboratory and reci- 
tation classes in the tabulations, as 
none was felt necessary. It was al- 
most invariably true that science 
instructors checked both recitation 
and laboratory as “Dominant Type 
of Course,” and gave only one set of 
figures. 


JUDGMENTS ON CLASS SIZE 


In the accompanying tables (II 
and III), these data are presented 
by subjects for private and public 
junior colleges. In each case the 
number of judgments involved is 
first given. Next, the “Q” or semi- 
interquartile range is presented, in- 
dicating the range or spread of the 
middle 50 per cent of the judg- 
ments. The modal step is next 
given. It shows the judgment 
which occurred most frequently. 
The mean, or arithmetical, average 
is listed next. 


TABLE II 


MAXIMUM, OPTIMUM, AND MINIMUM SIZES OF CLASSES ACCORDING TO THE 
JUDGMENTS OF JUNIOR COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS IN PUBLIC JUNIOR 
COLLEGES, BY SUBJECTS 


Recom- 
Subject Class Number of Q Modal Mean mended 
Size Judgments Step Size 
Maximum ..... 178 6.1 28-32 29.8 30 
English Composition......... Optimum ..... 181 5.4 18-22 21.1 20 
Minimum ..... 176 7.1 8-12 11.4 10 
Maximum ..... 103 10.2 28-32 33.8 35 
Survey of Literature......... Optimum eeeee 104 6.5 23-27 24.3 25 
13-17 
Minimum ..... 99 8.4 ee Cx ee 
Maximum .... 56 9.4 23-27 28.4 30 
Public Speaking............. Optimum ..... 57 5.2 18-22 19.2 20 
Minimum ..... 54 5.3 8-12 11.9 10 
Maximum .... 94 9.4 28-32 35.9 35 
PC, ccccesseeeseeciannwee Optimum ..... 96 6.1 23-27 26.4 25 
Minimum ..... 91 8.3 8-12 14.8 10 
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TABLE II (Continued) 


Subject Class Number of Q Modal 

Size Judgments Step 

Maximum ..... 119 10.4 28-32 

Social Sciences......... Optimum ...... 117 6.4 23-27 

Minimum ...... 123 4.8 8-12 

Maximum ..... 97 5.5 28-32 

Chemistry ......--+-+--- Optimum ...... 101 3.9 18-22 

Minimum ...... 101 5.3 8-12 

Maximum ..... 60 7.6 28-32 

Physics ....-+-+++eeeee- Optimum ...... 58 6.6 18-22 

| Minimum ...... 61 4.5 8-12 

( Maximum ..... 92 6.2 28-32 

Biology ..--.cccseccccee Optimum ...... 91 5.7 18-22 

Minimum ...... 90 4.4 8-12 

( Maximum ..... 162 6.0 28-32 

Modern Languages (first year) { Optimum ...... 156 4.2 18-22 

Minimum ...... 148 4.7 8-12 

( Maximum ...... 92 7.4 28-32 

Modern Languages (second =| oO timum ...... 90 6.1 18-22 

FERED cnesvceresssnass Minimum ...... 89 5.8 8-12 

Maximum ..... 90 4.5 28-32 

Algebra ......esseeccees Optimum ...... 89 6.0 18-22 

Minimum ...... 88 6.9 8-12 

‘ Maximum ..... 120 5.7 28 . 32 

ee y and Analytic Optimum ...... 119 4.9 18-22 

Geometry ...-++.+++s- Minimum ...... 112 5.4 8-12 

Maximum ..... 57 7.9 28-32 

a ee Optimum ..... 58 6.6 18-22 

Minimum ...... 56 6.7 1- 7 

‘Maximum ...... 33 5.9 28-32 

' Optimum ...... 33 6.3 23-25 
I 6. i'n 8 660440694 KES 

Minim 33 8.5 ioe 

i as te te te tte , 13-17 

Maximum ..... 61 10.4 28-32 

Psychology ........-+..- Optimum ...... 64 6.8 23-27 

Minimum ...... 63 7.0 8-12 

Maximum ..... 34 4.8 28-32 

Mechanical Drawing Optimum ...... 35 7.9 18-22 

Minimum ...... 34 5.4 8-12 

Maximum ..... 41 13.7 48-52 

Physical Education Optimum ...... 64 11.2 38.42 

Minimum ...... 63 9.3 18-22 

TABLE Ill 


Mean 
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33.4 
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Recom- 
mended 
Size 


35 
25 
10 
30 
20 
10 


30 
20 
10 


30 
20 
10 


30 
20 
10 


30 
20 
10 


30 
20 
10 
30 
20 
10 


30 
20 
10 


35 
25 


10 


35 
25 
10 


30 
20 
10 
45 
35 
20 


Maximum, OptimuM, AND MINIMUM Si1zE OF CLASSES ACCORDING TO THE 


JUDGMENTS OF JUNIOR COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS IN PRIVATE JUNIOR 


Subject 


English Composition 


Survey of Literature 


COLLEGES, BY SUBJECTS 


Class Number of Q Modal 
Size Judgments Step 
Maximum ..... 76 7.1 28-32 
Optimum ...... 77 5.6 18-22 
Minimum ...... 72 6.5 8-12 

( Maximum ..... 60 12.1 28-32 
{ Optimum ...... 60 7.0 18-22 
[ Minimum ...... 60 6.8 8-12 


Mean 


28 .6 
19.5 
11.5 
32.1 
22.1 
11.4 


Recom- 
mended 
Size 


30 
20 
10 
30 
20 
10 
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TABLE III (Continued) 
Recom- 
Subject Class Number of QO Modal Mean’ mended 
Size Judgments Step Size 
Maximum .:... 10 6.3 i 22.5 95 
Public Speaking............. Optimum ...... 10 8.3 18-22 16.0 15 
Minimum ...... 10 5.3 8-12 10.5 10 
Maximum ..... 59 9.5 28-32 31.9 30 
PS o ccukieeeeenenkeeeaen Optimum ...... 60 7.9 18-22 22.7 20 
Minimum ...... 61 7.8 8-12 12.2 10 
Maximum ..... 54 10.1 28-32 31.0 30 
Baeted BAGO. 6c os ov ccnssses Optimum ...... 57 6.6 18-22 21.3 20 
Minimum ...... 57 5.6 8-12 10.4 10 
Maximum ...... 37 6.5 28-32 28.9 30 
. Optimum ...... 40 6.2 18-22 19.1 20 
ee - 8-12 
Minimum ...... 39 5.6 1 3.7 8.2 10 
Maximum ..... 21 9.6 18-22 25.2 25 
NR eee eee ee pie Optimum ...... 21 6.6 , me 18.1 20 
Minimum ...... 21 5.0 3— 7 7.4 5 
Maximum ..... 40 6.8 28-32 27 .6 30 
DO ~ .ocecteuneeadeensede Optimum ...... 40 6.5 18-22 18.8 20 
Minimum ...... 40 4.8 8-12 9.3 10 
Maximum ..... 66 6.5 23-27 24.9 25 
Modern Languages (first year) { Optimum ...... 63 6.1 13-17 16.8 15 
Minimum ...... 51 5.3 8-12 9.4 10 
Maximum ...... 39 7.0 23-27 22.6 25 
poy Languages (second Optimum ...... 39 4.9 13-17 14.7 15 
Pe HHULHERERTRREORA ROHN Minimum ...... 39 5.9 8-12 8.7 10 
Maximum ..... 42 7.5 23-27 26.5 25 
DE sxtaveceeredecdsaced Optimum ...... 40 5.7 13-17 17.5 15 
Minimum ...... 40 5.5 8-12 8.4 10 
: , Maximum ..... 29 a | 28-32 26.6 25 
Tr — and Analytic Optimum ...... 26 5.3 13-17 16.7 15 
COMMCTEY ose ceccrsoceoecs Minimum ...... 27 4.8 3-7 7.0 5 
Maximum ..... 15 5.2 23-27 26.0 25 
NN a ee ec eeebiee Optimum ...... 15 6.0 13-17 17.0 15 
Minimum ...... 16 5.3 3-— 7 6.0 5 
“Maximum ..... 15 8.1 28-32 24.0 25 
EEE i iicuiiniiadons TE «62 + +s ” iis a tha - 
Minimum ...... 15 5.5 ! 4 8.0 10 
Maximum ..... 27 10.8 28-32 33.5 35 
DE ci cen cseseneosenes Optimum ...... 28 8.1 23.27 23.4 25 
Minimum ...... 27 Pe 8-12 11.9 10 


Further statistical analysis of 
these data does not appear to be 
warranted. From the measures 
listed in the summary, it is possible 


to determine, by inspection, the 
most defensible size of class for 
each subject, in terms of instruc- 
tors’ judgments. This has _ been 
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done, and these sizes which are 
labeled “recommended sizes” are al- 
ways in units of five, since, by 
actual count of 5,000 judgments, 
such a number was given in 82 per 
cent of the cases. 


JUDGMENTS OF PROFESSORS 


In order to compare the judg- 
ments of junior college instructors 
with the judgments of professors 
who teach the same subjects in the 
lower divisions of colleges and uni- 
versities, a similar inquiry, on an 
almost identical form, was ad- 
dressed to a number of university 
instructors of professorial rank. 

A total of 341 professors in 28 
institutions returned completed 
forms. At least 25 professors in- 
closed supplementary letters ex- 
pressing their convictions on this 
matter of class size. Because a few 
of these expressions are typical of 
many received, a few quotations are 
included, with the names of the 
authors omitted. 


By the present system or lack of 
system, the students are practically 
forced into a passive role, and the re- 
sponsibility for the results of the work 
placed on the instructor rather than 
the student, who is the one concerned 
most in such results. .... I cannot 
conceive of any instruction being ef- 
fective unless a warm, personal, sym- 
pathetic relationship exists between 
instructor and student. Large classes, 
invidious orientation of instruction 
with reference to course grades, and 
mechanization of instructional pro- 
cedure make such relationship all but 
impossible, except in individual cases 
in large classes, and except in very 
small ones which one may be fortu- 
nate enough to have in some semes- 
ters—Professor of Geography. 


Our experience indicates that very 
few of our lecturers can do a good job 
with as many as 250 students, and that 
40-50 is probably as low as one should 
go with formal lectures. Smaller 
groups are better dealt with by in- 
formal discussion. Forty students in 
one laboratory room is far too many; 
the ideal number being not far from 
twenty.—Professor of Biology. 

I give a lower division course in 
General Biology with two lectures, one 
laboratory demonstration, and one 
quiz section per week. Lectures are 
given to from 400 to 900 students, and 
for the quizzes and laboratory work, 
the class is divided into sections of 
about 25 each. Thirty is rather too 
many.—Professor of Biology. 

In each class there are two lectures 
a week, and a third hour is devoted to 
class conferences in sections of twenty 
or twenty-five students. In this way 
the lectures are given by men of ex- 
perience to large groups of students 
(I have six hundred), and yet each 
student is known personally and su- 
pervised carefully by an instructor.— 
Professor of History. 

In many years of experience and 
supervision (there are 20 instructors 
in our department) I have never been 
able to teach well more than 25 stu- 
dents in any lecture course, and I have 
never known anybody who could do 
it. We limit the size of our classes 
20-25; then if we have only 10 more, 
we enlarge the sections evenly. If we 
have two or three sections of the same 
class and have enough to make an- 
other section, we do so, even if we 
have to reduce them to 16-18, each 
section. We then expect good results, 
and we can generally get them.—Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages. 





Table IV summarizes the judg- 
ments of these 341 professors on the 
matter of class size, in the same 
way as did Tables II and III for 
junior college instructors. 
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TABLE IV 


MAXIMUM, OPTIMUM, AND MINIMUM CLAss SIzE ACCORDING TO THE JUDGMENTS 
OF COLLEGE PROFESSORS OF LOWER DIVISION COURSES, BY SUBJECTS 


Recom- 
Subject Class Number of Q Modal Mean mended 
Size Judgments Step Size 
Maximum ..... 28 7.6 28-32 28 .6 30 
English Composition......... Optimum ...... 28 §.3 18-22 18.9 20 
Minimum ...... 28 6.7 8-12 11.6 10 
Maximum ..... 22 11.7 38—42 36.6 40 
Survey of Literature........ Optimum ...... 22 6.9 } fe 24.6 25 
Minimum ...... 21 8.3 8-12 13.8 10 
Maximum ..... 9 6.8 18-22 23.9 25 
' , § 13-17 
Public Speaking ............ Optimum ...... 9 6.8 ) 18-22 18.3 20 
Minimum ...... 9 5.0 8-12 13.3 10 
Maximum ...... 13 72.3 28-32 36.9 35 
MUMINOT ovsscenssevccecsenes Optimum ...... 14 7.0 } im 23.9 95 
Minimum ...... 12 6.1 8-12 12.5 10 
—— Maximum ere 21 12.2 28-32 32.6 35 
cmon: Optimum ...... 25 7.2 23-27 22.2 25 
pea il Minimum ...... 28 4.9 8-12 11.1 10 
( Maximum rr 30 8.8 23-27 27.5 30 
Modern Languages (first year) / Optimum ...... 29 5.4 18-22 18.5 20 
Minimum ...... 29 5.9 8-12 10.0 10 
( Maximum ore 21 8.6 23-27 26.9 25 
Modern Languages (Advanced) / Optimum ...... 21 4.8 18-22 18.3 20 
Minimum ...... 20 4.2 8-12 10.8 10 
' 28-32 . 
Maximum ..... 23 8.3 { 93-97 27.2 30 
BiolOgy ....cccccccccccccece Optimum ...... 28 4.4 18-22 20.2 20 
_ 3- 7 
Minimum ...... 29 6.6 : 8-12 10.0 10 
Maximum ..... 12 18.7 } 23-27 35.4 35 
NE sen tnsnennnnnwnds Optimum ...... 15 5.5 23-27 23.0 25 
L Minimum ...... 17 10.2 8-12 14.4 10 
“Maximum ..... 12 9.2 28-32 30.4 30 
PE Nc ccecckndeeeneeeeues Optimum ...... 13 5.7 18-22 18.9 20 
—_ ‘. 3— 7 
Minimum ...... 11 5.5 8-19 8.2 10 
Maximum ..... 35 5.4 28-32 29.4 30 
Algebra and Geometry....... Optimum ...... 38 5.4 18-22 20.4 20 
Minimum ...... 36 5.9 8-12 9.9 10 
Maximum ..... 20 9.5 23.27 30.0 30 
PE, £40k. 00466 sbR dt OCRRRS Optimum ...... 20 4.6 18-22 20.8 20 
Minimum ...... 20 5.0 8-12 10.5 10 


FINAL JUDGMENTS ON CLASS SIZE 


Table V presents a summary of 
the class-size judgments of public 
junior college instructors, private 
junior college instructors, and col- 
lege professors, by subjects. The 
statistical measures and the recom- 


mended sizes for each of the three 
juries are combined, and a final rec- 
ommendation, based on the com- 
bined judgments, is assigned by 
inspection. Greater weight is given 
the judgments of public junior col- 
lege instructors and college profes- 
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sors than to those of private junior 
college instructors, because they are 
more numerous. 

In most cases the “Final Recom- 
mended Size” is clearly apparent 
from the data presented. Where a 
decision is questionable, the larger 
size has been assigned to maxi- 


an accredited jury is the best deter- 
miner we now have for deciding 
class sizes, but it is recognized that 
data based on subjective measures 
do not warrant elaborate statistical 
analysis, and cannot be considered 
to be conclusive evidence. That the 
conclusions point out considerable 


TABLE V 


MAXIMUM, OPTIMUM, AND MINIMUM SIZE OF CLASSES ACCORDING TO THE COMBINED 
JUDGMENTS OF JUNIOR COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS AND COLLEGE PROFESSORS OF 
LOWER DIvISION CouRSES, BY SUBJECTS 





Instructors Instructors College Final 
Subject in Public in Private Professors Recommended 

Junior Colleges Junior Colleges Size 
Max. Opt. Min. Max. Opt. Min. Max. Opt. Min. Max. Opt. Min. 
English Composition........... 30 20 8 10 30 20 10 30 20 10 30 20 = 10 
Survey of Literature........... 335 25 15 30 =«6©20)=—Ss «110 40 25 10 35 25 = 10 
i ee 30 20 = 8 10 25 15 £10 25 20 £10 25 20 £10 
DE pctuengneeaebbanwhadaes 35 25 10 30 20 = 8 10 35 25 10 35 25 £10 

Political Science, Economics, 

CE ogc cdwecbaanens 33 25 ~=610 30 20 = 8 10 35 25 10 35 20 £10 
DE .6étkeeeaneaendenees 300) .20 10 25 20 5 3020S 20 10 30 4 6©20~— ss «110 
DE ¢20c0ct0eeenGeaesene ees 30 20 8 10 30 20 = 8 10 30 20 = =©10 30 20 = 10 
DEE wihcekddadidnebadackans 30 20 = 10 30 20 10 30 20 10 30 20 = 10 


Modern Language (first year)... 30 20 £10 
Modern Language (second year) 30 20 10 


Algebra, Geometry ............ 30 20 = 8=©10 
RE £0 okt eec0 se ennendeoene 30 20 = =©10 
Trigonometry and Analytic 

DE ccsrecee be patsaeueed 30 20 = 8 10 
I 6-5 6505 505 00 8040S eeu 35 6 625—Sts«<i210 
DO i ¢64bh 0 eee KES eee 35 25 = 10 
Mechanical Drawing ........... 30 620 ©=610 
Physical Education ........... 45 35 20 


* Too few cases to be significant. 


mums, and the smaller size to mini- 
mums. This is defensible in view of 
the large “Q” which is present in 
such instances. The optimum size 
is based on the mean and the mode, 
the mean being given the greater 
weight, as it is the more reliable 
measure of central tendency. 

Some of the class sizes listed in 
the final recommendations may ap- 
pear debatable. It is contended that 


25 15 £10 30 20 = 10 30 20 = 8 610 
25 15 10 25 20 10 30 20 = © 10 
25 15 = 10 30 20 —=«©10 30 20 = 8 10 
25 15 ° 30. 620 0=—s 10 30 20)=610 


25 =«615 3 30 20 =8=©10 30 «620 —=— 110 
25 15 10 39 = 625—10 35 25 10 
35-25 oT eT 


general agreement must be recog- 
nized. 


RELATION TO EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


Much that has been said about 
the difficulty of establishing the op- 
timum size of classes is directly 
applicable to the problem of opti- 
mum teaching loads for the several 
departments of junior college in- 
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struction. The optimum load in a 
given situation may conceivably 
vary with the length of periods, size 
of classes, type of work taught, sal- 
ary paid, or even with the ability 
and temperament of the instructor 
involved. 

Because of this fact, no objective 
study of the optimum teaching load 
for any general situation has ever 
been made. One thing which can be 
done is to study conditions as they 
now exist. A study of this problem 
has been made by Bush.'* He pre- 
sents data gathered by question- 
naires from 87 public junior 
colleges, in the year 1928-29. 

He presents the judgment of the 
administrators in these 87 institu- 
tions on this matter of teaching 
load, by subjects. In a simple table, 
Bush presents a summary of his 
findings in terms of the median jun- 
ior college. Table VI presents a part 
of this summary. 


TABLE VI 


BusH’s SUMMARY OF THE MEDIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Hours Hours 
Classes Prepa- per Recom- 
per rations Week mended 


Department Instruc-_ per per. by Ad- 
tor Instruc-Instruc- minis- 
tor tor trator 
BUS ss-cecarosess 6 5 18 18 
Commercial .... 5 5 15 15 
ee 5 3 15 15 
Foreign Lan- 

Pe sceanees 4 3 18 18 
Mathematics ... 5 3 16 15 
re 0 0 0 18 
Physical Educa- 

Pe ¢teduesin 5 1 18 18 
Science (Biologi- 

Pe éeseaeane 3 2 15 115 
Science (Physics, 

Chemistry) ... 4 3 15 15 
Social Studies... 5 3 15 15 


14 Ralph H. Bush, op. cit. 
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It will be noted that the recom- 
mended teaching load is 15 hours 
per week for all subjects except 
Art, Foreign Language, Music, and 
Physical Education, in which it is 
18 hours per week. 


OPTIMUM TEACHING LOADS 


On the forms which were sent to 
the junior college instructors there 
appeared several questions to se- 
cure judgments on this matter of 
optimum teaching loads, and oppor- 
tunity was given to state the maxi- 
mum and optimum number of 
periods per week considered most 
desirable. While the returns on this 
part of the survey were not so com- 
plete as on the sections relating to 
class size, enough data were gath- 
ered to present a valid picture of 
group judgment on the question. A 
summary of the judgments is pre- 
sented in Table VII. 

For each subject, the range, 
mode, and median of the judgments 
are presented, and a recommended 
load, based on these measurements, 
is noted. This recommended size is 
meant to represent only the central 
tendency of judgments. In cases 
where the figure was debatable, 
greater weight was given to the 
median than to the mode. 

It will be noted that these findings 
and the results in Bush’s tabula- 
tions of administrators’ judgments 
are practically identical. The classi- 
fications of subjects are not the 
same as in Bush’s study, but for 
most subjects the optimum load is 
15 hours per week, and the maxi- 
mum is 18. English and social sci- 
ence teachers appear to desire a 
lighter load, and teachers of phys- 
ical education seem willing to carry 
a larger number of hours of work. 
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Problems of Class Size and Teaching Load 


TABLE VII 


JUDGMENTS OF INSTRUCTORS IN PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES AS TO OPTIMUM AND 
MAXIMUM WEEKLY TEACHING LOADS, BY SUBJECTS 





Recom- 
Range Mode Median mended 
Subject Num- Opti- Maxi- Opti- Maxi- Opti- Maxi- Opti- Maxi- 
ber mum mum mum mum mum mum mum mum 
English Composition............. 130 6-20 6-24 12 15 12 15 12 15 
Public Speaking................. 26 6-20 6-20 15 18 12 20 15 18 
BIStOPY .cccccccccccccccccccccecs 81 9-25 12-25 15 15 12 15 12 15 
Political Science and Economics... 72 9-16 9-20 15 18 12 16 12 15 
Psychology ..---++s+eeeeeeeeeeee 50 9-16 12-24 15 15 15 15 15 15 
Modern Language...........+.++. 132 9-20 10-25 15 18 15 18 15 18 
Mathematics ......cesseecceccoes 79 12-20 14-25 15 18 15 18 15 18 
BIOIOGY oo ccccccccccccccccccccccs 71 8-24 10-30 15 18 15 18 15 18 
PhySiCS ...--.eceececereeeecceces 38 9-22 9-28 15 20 15 18 15 18 
Chemistry ....cccccccccccccvcece 80 9-25 12-32 15 18 15 18 15 18 
re ere 16 12-20 15-30 20 20 16 20 16 20 
— SPP rerrrrreerrer reer 27 12-24 13-20 15 18 15 18 15 18 
Physical Education.............. 42 9-30 15-38 20 25 18 22 18 22 


SUMMARY 


Previous investigations in this 
field have pointed to the fact that 
class size seems to be a relatively 
minor factor in educational effi- 
ciency as measured in terms of stu- 
dent achievement. Instructors and 
students are in agreement, however, 
that there are other values than 
grades to be considered, and that 
when educational objectives, in the 
broader sense, enter the problem the 
optimum size of classes is approxi- 
mately twenty-five. 

The stated purposes of the junior 
college, however, presume _ small 
classes and individual attention. 
With this thought in mind judg- 
ments as to maximum, optimum, 
and minimum class size in relation 
to educational objectives were ob- 
tained from 2,291 junior college in- 
structors in 139 junior colleges in 34 
states and from 341 college profes- 
sors in 28 colleges and universities. 
These showed judgments as to class 
size for nearly all junior college sub- 


jects, as follows: maximum, 30; op- 
timum, 20; and minimum, 10. In 
literature, social sciences, account- 
ing, and psychology the maximum 
and optimum sizes are 35 and 25, 
respectively, with the minimum 10. 
These sizes are in substantial agree- 
ment with previously determined 
figures in other studies. A mini- 
mum size of a class of ten students 
appears to be as small a group as 
can be successfully taught in the 
several subjects which are given in 
junior college, especially social sci- 
ences and literature, since in these 
fields as many as three-fourths of 
the judgments favored minimum 
classes larger than ten. 

Judgments as to teaching load 
also were obtained from the same 
instructors and it was found that 
for most subjects their judgments 
as to the optimum teaching load is 
15 hours per week, and the maxi- 
mum 18. The range of recom- 
mended optimum loads is from 12 
to 18 hours per week. 














Preparatory Function of the Junior College 


KATHARINE M. DENWORTH* 


So much has been ably written of 
the preparatory function of the jJun- 
ior college that there would seem to 
be little left to be said. The impor- 
tance of this function, its historical 
development, the preparatory cur- 
riculum, the transfer of junior col- 
lege students to four-year colleges, 
the evidence of the success and su- 
periority of the junior college stu- 
dents who transfer, and the reasons 
for success have all been studied, 
investigated, and reported until it 
would seem like carrying coals to 
Newcastle to discuss the subject in 
this presence. This paper. will, 
therefore, confine itself to raising a 
few practical questions about the 
preparatory function of the junior 
college, the answers to which it 
leaves to the impartial experts in 
education. 

Must we not come to some conclu- 
sion as to the nature of the junior 
college? Theoretically we subscribe 
to the doctrine that it is secondary; 
but practically, at least in the East, 
we strain every nerve to imitate the 
last academic gesture of the four- 
year colleges. If we take all the fac- 
tors into consideration, must we not 
conclude that the junior college is 
neither secondary nor collegiate but 
hybrid in nature, partaking of the 
character of both the high school 
and the college but duplicating 
neither—an institution with an in- 
dividuality of its own? 


* President, Bradford Junior College, 
Bradford, Massachusetts. 


Is the present position of the jun. 
ior college somewhat analogous to 
that of the high school a generation 
ago? Obsessed by the fetish of col- 
lege preparation the high school was 
trying to cast all adolescents in the 
same mold. That which was recog- 
nized as good for the upper tenth 
was imposed upon the other nine- 
tenths. After a long and painful 
struggle, in which no one can even 
estimate the waste of adolescent 
youth, the doctrine of individual 
differences gained ascendancy. With 
the recognition of individual differ- 
ences came the modification of the 
high school to fit youth rather than 
of youth to fit the high school. The 
single college preparatory curricu- 
lum of the high school accordingly 
yielded to a program of studies con- 
taining many curricula designed to 
meet the varying capacities, needs, 
and interests of all the children of 
all the people. The period of the 
greatest development and enrich- 
ment of the secondary school has 
followed its freedom from the domi- 
nation of the college. May not the 
junior college take a leaf from the 
ledger of the high school? If the 
junior college is to be the people’s 
college—and how else can the pub- 
lic junior college justify the expend- 
iture of public funds—how can the 
college preparatory objective domi- 
nate the choice of the offerings for 
all? In the interest of both the aver- 
age and the superior students must 
not the junior college throw off the . 
yoke of the four-year colleges and 
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differentiate content and instruction 
to meet varying needs? 

Moreover, can a junior college 
constitute a major unit in the reor- 
ganization of education if it serves 
only as an annex to the lower divi- 
sion of the college caring for the 
overflow? If the junior college is 
going to content itself with duplicat- 
ing the first two years of college 
work, it must be relegated to its 
proper place of understudy of the 
four-year college and it must cease 
imposing upon a credulous public 
the claim that it makes a unique 
contribution to American education. 

If the junior college is, as we 
avow, the people’s college, must we 
not admit the rank and file of high- 
school graduates? If, unlike the 
four-year colleges with selective ad- 
mission, we admit not only the first 
quarter of the graduates of high 
schools but also the second and 
third quarters, must we not adopt 
objectives, standards, and practices 
widely different from those of the 
selective four-year colleges, which 
exclude the middle half of high- 
school graduates and cater more 
and more to the intellectual, schol- 
arly type of student? 

Our preoccupation with the prep- 
aration of our abler students for 
senior colleges has too frequently 
blinded us to our obligations to the 
majority of our students. For some 
students, it is true, the junior col- 
lege should be the transition period 
between secondary and higher edu- 
cation, but for many students the 
junior college should constitute the 
completion of the work begun in 
the high school. In so far as we at- 
tempt to prepare some of our stu- 
dents for junior standing in eclectic 
four-year colleges, we must meet the 


requirements of those colleges; but 
in so far as we attempt to educate 
not only the intellectual type of stu- 
dent but more particularly the aver- 
age high-school graduate, we must 
differentiate our entire educational 
procedure from that of the colleges. 

Our criterion of the success of the 
junior college has been the number 
of graduates who are admitted to 
the junior year of four-year col- 
leges. Jealous of our contacts with 
the senior colleges and our standing 
with them, we have theoretically 
been concerned about our responsi- 
bility for the terminal group while 
actually our energies have been de- 
voted to the preparatory group. If 
our own standard of success is the 
achievement of our graduates in se- 
nior colleges, how can we expect the 
senior colleges and the public to 
judge us by other criteria? On occa- 
sions such as this we junior college 
administrators are vocal about the 
number of our graduates accepted by 
“college-board” and other first-class 
senior colleges. But what do we say 
of our having given “the mass of 
high-school graduates who can’t, 
won’t, or shouldn’t become univer- 
sity students’! a breadth of educa- 
tional outlook and experience; of 
our having helped them to think 
and act impersonally within the 
limits of their capacity; and of our 
having helped them build up the 
proper attitudes, points of view, and 
methods of attack, which will en- 
able them to perform their part with 
satisfaction to themselves and with 
profit to others in a world of inces- 
sant change? We may take pride in 
having accomplished these and sim- 


.1W.C. Eells, The Junior College (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1931), p. 192. 
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ilar purposes; but if we do, we are 
strangely inarticulate about it. 

In so far as the junior college is 
secondary in character, will not its 
central purpose be the generally 
accepted purpose of the secondary 
school, stated in the “Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education,” 
. namely, to “develop in each individ- 
ual the knowledge, interests, ideals, 
habits, and powers whereby he will 
find his place and use that place to 
shape both himself and society to- 
ward ever nobler ends,” through 
education for health, command of 
fundamental processes, worthy 
home-membership, vocation, citi- 
zenship, worthy use of leisure, and 
ethical character? In so far as the 
junior college is collegiate in nature, 
will not its central purpose be the 
generally accepted purpose of the 
four-year college, that is, the quick- 
ening and deepening of intellectual 
interests? 

Practically everybody who has 
written or spoken on the purposes 
of the junior college has declared 
his faith in the terminal function of 
the junior college. Only a few cita- 
tions can be made. President Low- 
ell of Harvard in speaking of the 
outlook for the four-year college 
said: “The junior colleges do not 
seem to me a menace to the good 
American college, but on the con- 
trary a benefit. .... One of the 
merits of these new institutions will 


2A. L. Lowell, “The Outlook for the 
American College,” in R. L. Kelly (editor), 
The Effective College (Association of 
American Colleges, New York, 1928), 
p. 283. 

3 W. C. Eells, op. cit., p. 192. 

4D. S. Campbell, A Critical Study of the 
Stated Purposes of the Junior College 
(George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee, 1930), p. 63. 
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be keeping out of college, rather 
than leading into it, young people 
who have no taste for higher educa- 
tion.”? Professor Eells took a much 
more positive stand when he asked: 
“Is education above the high school 
to be the privilege of the classes or 
the boon of the masses? Going to 
college has become the great Amer. 
ican habit. The junior college 
should be the ‘people’s college’ and 
available to all. It should provide 
collegiate opportunity for the mass 
of high-school graduates who can’t, 
won’t, or shouldn’t become univer- 
sity students.’”’? Dr. Campbell in a 
study of the purposes of the junior 
college declared: “That the educa- 
tional program of a democracy must 
include provision for those who by 
economic pressure or for other rea- 
sons may be forced out of the con- 
tinuation process at various levels is 
assumed as fundamental. That this 
applies to the junior college quite as 
logically as to the other levels is the 
belief of practically all students who 
have attempted to describe the func- 
tions of the junior college.’* At 
a junior college conference held in 
Los Angeles in January, 1930, the 
following resolution was passed: 
“Be it resolved that it is the unani- 
mous sentiment of this conference, 
that the junior college is an integral 
part of the California state system 
of secondary schools, and that, as 
such, it must be considered as a part 
of the common educational heri- 
tage of all California youth; and 
that this conference believes it to be 
essential, in the meeting of the 
state’s obligations to its youth of 
secondary school age, that an ade- 
quate policy be developed which 
will eventuate in the establishment 
of public junior colleges which shall 
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be available to all of the secondary 
school youth of the state.” 

If we accept in fact the foregoing 
statements, to which we subscribe in 
theory, the present educational pro- 
grams and practices of the junior 
college will be revolutionized. 

Inasmuch as the concept of the 
junior college as a movement to 
popularize higher education is so 
universally accepted, it follows that 
the junior college must perform 
both preparatory and terminal func- 
tions. In this discussion the func- 
tions of the junior college are 
regarded as either preparatory or 
terminal. Professor Eells has de- 
fined the preparatory function of 
the junior college as follows: “To 
give two years of work locally, 
equivalent to that given in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years of 
standard universities, which will 
adequately prepare students for up- 
per division specialization in the 
university.”> A combination of his 
definitions of the popularizing and 
the terminal functions describes the 
terminal function as presented in 
this discussion: “To give the advan- 
tage of college education of a gen- 
eral nature to high-school graduates 
who could not otherwise secure it 
for geographical or economic rea- 
sons... . and “to give specific 
preparation by vocational courses 
for specific occupations on _ the 
semi-professional level, qualifying 
students who finish them for imme- 
diate place in a definite life occu- 
pation.’’® 

This dual nature of the junior 
college gives rise to a very practical 
problem which is the central prob- 


5 W. C. Eells, op. cit., p. 191. 
6 Ibid., p. 23. 
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lem raised in this discussion: Can a 
junior college perform both the pre- 
paratory and the terminal func- 
tions? Can it adequately offer 
liberal arts and professional prepar- 
atory curricula and at the same 
time offer cultural and occupational 
terminal curricula? Preparatory 
must be understood to include prep- 
aration for the liberal arts work of 
senior colleges and for the profes- 
sional schools; and terminal, to 
include both cultural and occupa- 
tional courses. Only preparation 
for advanced standing in selective 
colleges need concern us here; for 
in other colleges the student popula- 
tion is as heterogeneous as our own. 

The objectives of any educational 
institution will determine every as- 
pect of the educational program. 
The divergent interests of the pre- 
paratory and the terminal functions 
of the junior college call for differ- 
entiation not only in the students 
admitted, but differentiation also of 
the faculty, the curricula, the 
courses included in each curricu- 
lum, the content of each course of 
each curriculum, the methods of 
instruction, the orientation of stu- 
dents, the personnel and guidance 
service, and the equipment; and if 
followed through to a logical con- 
clusion, possibly differentiation of 
extracurricular activities, the social 
program, and even living conditions. 

Is such differentiation feasible or 
even possible at present in the great 
majority of the junior colleges? Of 
the total of 428 junior colleges, both 
public and private, reported by 
Eells,® 98 had fewer than fifty stu- 
dents; 218, or more than half, had 
enrollments of less than one hun- 
dred; 331, or approximately 80 per 
cent, had enrollments of less than 
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two hundred; and 362, or all but 66, 
of the 428 junior colleges had en- 
rollments of less than two hundred 
fifty students. How can such small 
junior colleges with limited facili- 
ties make adequate provision for 
the varying needs of the preparatory 
and the terminal curricula? Unfor- 
tunately it cannot be assumed that 
even the larger junior colleges, 
where numbers considerably sim- 
plify the problem, differentiate the 
content and the method of instruc- 
tion. 

How can the total offerings of 
such small junior colleges meet the 
divergent needs of the students in 
the preparatory and the terminal 
curricula? Eells’ reported that an 
analysis of the catalogues of 284 
junior colleges, two-thirds of the 
junior colleges then existing, re- 
vealed the fact that the most fre- 
quent total offering in the junior 
colleges is from 150 to 199 semester 
hours, or less than the 225-hour min- 
imum for efficiency recommended 
by Koos and the 265-hour minimum 
recommended by Woods. Some jun- 
ior colleges offer only from 50 to 60 
semester hours for the two-year 
course, thereby allowing no elec- 
tion. How can such meager offer- 
ings meet the different capacities 
and needs of the junior college pop- 
ulation? Eells® reported, moreover, 
that of the total offerings two-thirds 
are of an academic character as dis- 
tinguished from a non-academic. 
Campbell reported that 312 of 343 
junior colleges studied offer college 


7W. C. Eells, op. cit., p. 483. 

8 Ibid., p. 36. 

9 Ibid., p. 487. 

10D. S. Campbell, op. cit., p. 27. 
11 [bid., pp. 22-27. 
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preparatory curricula. He was cog. 
nizant of the problem when he de. 
clared: “It will be seen .... that 
while the college offerings show that 
only 75 of the 343 catalogues stud- 
ied contained curricula which are 
definitely terminal in their nature, 
the fact that the junior college 
courses were terminal courses for 
42.2 per cent of the junior college 
graduates whose reports have been 
studied would indicate that, in prac- 
tice, the junior colleges are not 
meeting the actual demands which 
are being made upon them by their 
students in this respect.”° 

What about the 37 per cent in the 
public, the 40 per cent in the pri- 
vate, the 45 per cent in the state, 
and the 50 per cent in the denom- 
inational junior colleges, as _ re- 
ported by Campbell,’ who do not go 
on to senior colleges? If, as Eells 
stated, two-thirds of the total offer- 
ings are of an academic nature, is 
the proportion of non-academic to 
academic work fair to those who 
complete their formal education in 
the junior college? 

On the other hand, in the interest 
of the preparatory students who 
continue their education, we might 
ask whether the senior colleges will 
adjust themselves to the irregular- 
ity and inadequacy of the prepa- 
ration of junior college students 
in undifferentiated curricula. The 
trend in the East is in the opposite 
direction. Admission to first-class 
Eastern colleges grows yearly more 
highly selective. Since we attempt 
to prepare some students for admis- 
sion to selective colleges, we must 
study and analyze what they are do- 
ing and what they require of stu- 
dents, in order to bring the work of 
preparatory students in junior col- 
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leges into accord with the instruc- 
tion of the last two years. 

In a study of 315 liberal arts col- 
leges in nine geographical regions, 
128 outstanding changes and experi- 
ments in the direction of improving 
college education have been re- 
ported, as a result of the investiga- 
tion undertaken by the American 
Association of University Women 
and published recently as Part II of 
the Thirty-first Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. The trend in practically all 
of these liberal arts colleges is in 
the direction of individualized in- 
struction, with increasing attention 
to the exceptional student. These 
colleges are more and more con- 
cerned with training scholars. More 
than one hundred of the institutions 
studied have some form of honors 
work. Many of the colleges report 
the use of comprehensive examina- 
tions and of the tutorial plan of in- 
struction. We must, therefore, give 
our preparatory students in the jun- 
ior college the necessary training 
for pursuit of the scholarly interests 
and the individualized instruction 
of the senior college. But how can 
we prepare adequately for honors 
work, the tutorial plan, and the 
other types of individualized in- 
struction of the senior college in the 
same classes in which we meet the 
needs of the average junior college 
students? To place exceptional pre- 
paratory students in classes with 
students of average ability is liable 
to stultify the former’s intellectual 
interests. The instructor too com- 
monly adapts his teaching solely to 
the average, the majority of any 
junior college class, to the neglect 
of the abler students. 

The welfare of society demands 


special attention for students of un- 
usual ability; and the four-year col- 
leges are wisely trying to discover 
and to provide adequately for such 
students. While the four-year col- 
leges, however, are developing more 
selective admission requirements 
and devising educational procedures 
in the interest of greater justice to 
superior students, the junior col- 
leges must make provision for stu- 
dents of greater range and variation 
in mental capacity, educational 
achievement, and vocational inter- 
ests. The junior colleges must ad- 
mit among others students who can 
manage things and people even if 
they cannot manage ideas. 

Not only are the methods of in- 
struction best adapted to the eclectic 
college obviously not those best 
adapted to the junior college, but 
the type of teacher needed in the 
junior college is not the type gener- 
ally wanted in the four-year college. 
In the latter, teachers are generally 
selected for their research produc- 
tivity, too often to the detriment of 
good teaching; whereas, the suc- 
cessful high-school teacher, who has 
proved equally successful in the 
junior college, is hardly the best 
type for the scholarly amateur, as 
Professor Palmer terms him, of the 
selective college. The tutorial plan, 
for example, of the senior colleges, 
which would be wasted on the ma- 
jority of junior college students, 
requires not only superior students 
but also specially qualified tutors 
and a small number of hours of tu- 
toring. There are not only woe- 
fully few college instructors quali- 
fied for the work, but even if there 
were enough able tutors to supply 
both senior and junior colleges, the 
tutorial plan would be much too ex- 
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pensive for any but highly endowed 
institutions to undertake. 

The fact that any junior college is 
unaware of the difficulties which be- 
set it in its dual role does not miti- 
gate the evils of present conditions; 
indeed, such unawareness, with 
consequent failure to attempt to 
remedy conditions, would render the 
problem the more acute. For an ad- 
ministrator or a teacher in a small 
junior college to say that his insti- 
tution has no difficulty in perform- 
ing both the preparatory and the 
terminal functions would be tanta- 
mount to saying not that the diffi- 
culty did not exist but that his 
institution was oblivious of it. Such 
a declaration would arouse suspi- 
cion that, as Thorndike puts it, “the 
servile mind has faiths that seem 
strong only because it never ques- 
tions them.” 

It is to be hoped that the impar- 
tial experts in education will help 
us find a reasonable and practicable 
compromise between the conflicting 
interests of students in our prepara- 
tory and our terminal curricula. In 
the interim no doubt many junior 
colleges are grappling energetically 
and successfully with some of the 
problems mentioned. 

Bradford Junior College, with no 
pre-professional and no vocational 
curricula, is keenly aware of the 
difficulties in meeting the needs of 
cultural preparatory and cultural 
terminal groups. The following are 
some of the means, admittedly in- 
adequate, adopted by Bradford to 
take account of the divergent needs 
of the two groups: 


Differentiated curricula with vary- 
ing amounts of academic work 
prescribed in each. (Integration 
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secured through special subjects, 
extracurricular activities, and the 
social program.) 

Differentiated qualitative require- 
ments for graduation. 

Sectioning according to ability in 
required survey courses in Eng- 
lish, the social sciences, and the 
biological and physical sciences, 
and in all elective courses in 
which classes are large enough to 
admit of sectioning. 

Differentiated materials and meth- 
ods of instruction for each section 
of each course. 

Differentiated assignments, maxi- 
mum and minimum, in all one- 
section courses. 

Examinations in one-section courses 
containing some questions de- 
signed particularly to test the 
power of the more able students, 
that is, their ability to apply to 
new situations knowledge already 
gained. 

Relative rather than absolute marks, 
based solely upon educational 
achievement. 

Individual standards of excellence 
for each student determined by 
three forms of the Thorndike In- 
telligence Test for High School 
Graduates. 

Placement tests in English compo- 
sition and literature to determine 
the kind and amount of instruc- 
tion needed. 

Classes in remedial English for 
those who require it. 

Comparatively little lecture and 
quiz work but much discussion 
directed but not dominated by the 
instructor. Emphasis upon teach- 
ing students to think critically. 

Educational guidance and personnel 
work including educational, psy- 
chological, social, vocational, and 




















health counseling, with fresh- 


man orientation at the beginning 
of the year and throughout its 


course. 


Individual conferences for each stu- 


dent with each of her instructors. 


Preliminary study by each of the 


four personnel officers before the 
opening of college in the fall of 
each new student’s entire record, 
including scholastic, personal, 
and health data, to enable the 
four personnel officers to know in 
advance all that the school has 
been able to learn about each new 
student; and to enable them to 
follow such independent study by 
conferences in which they pool 
their judgments and record rec- 
ommendations for guidance in 
the educational treatment of each 
student, subject to revision in 
conference with the student and 
later with her teachers. 
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Extended annual faculty confer- 
ences in which the president, the 
personnel director, the academic 
dean, the dean of residence, and 
the teachers concerned together 
make a case study of each stu- 
dent from all possible points of 
view; and similar quarterly con- 
ferences for about two-thirds of 
the students. Stenographic re- 
ports of such conferences filed as 
part of a student’s cumulative 
record. 


In conclusion, cognizant of the 
great range of innate and acquired 
capacities and interests of students, 
and conscious of a world of ever in- 
creasing change and consequently 
of ever changing needs, the junior 
college, having demonstrated the 
ability to discharge successfully the 
preparatory function, must now 
meet the challenge of the long- 
neglected terminal function. 














Success of Junior College Graduates 


WYATT W. HALE* 


Those of you who attended the 
meeting of this association in Berke- 
ley last year and those who read the 
proceedings of that meeting in the 
Junior College Journal may recall 
that we ventured to present at that 
time a brief progress report on a 
study bearing the rather lengthy 
title ““The Assimilation, Success, and 
Attitude of Junior College Grad- 
uates in Universities and Regular 
Four-Year Colleges.” The appeal 
which we made then for your co- 
operation met with such hearty re- 
sponse that I should like—at the 
outset of this paper—to express to 
you, and through you to the ones on 
your staff who did the actual col- 
lecting of the necessary data, my 
very sincere thanks for your assist- 
ance, without which this study 
would not have been possible. 

You will doubtless be interested 
to know that 61 public and 55 pri- 
vate junior colleges in twenty-nine 
states and the District of Columbia 
co-operated in the study. Over 48 
per cent of the 12,393 students grad- 
uated between 1926 and 1929 by the 
co-operating junior colleges were 
reported as continuing their college 
work in higher institutions. More 
men continue than women, the pro- 
portions being 58 per cent for men 
and 43 per cent for women. Fifty- 
six per cent of those graduated from 
public junior colleges continue in 
higher institutions, and the Cali- 


* Registrar and Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, Birmingham-Southern College, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 


fornia District junior colleges send 
approximately two-thirds (66.5 per 
cent) of their graduates to instituy- 
tions of higher learning. More of 
the graduates of the privately sup- 
ported junior colleges seem to be 
content to stop after getting what 
the junior college has to offer, since 
only 39 per cent of the graduates 
of the privately endowed, proprie- 
tary, and denominationally  sup- 
ported junior colleges continue with 
further college or university work. 

Co-operation on the part of the 
officials of the universities and reg- 
ular four-year colleges in furnishing 
information for this study has been 
equally as fine as in the case of the 
junior colleges. Some 320 of these 
higher institutions, representing the 
District of Columbia and every state 
in the Union but one—Wyoming— 
have furnished at least part of the 
information asked for. This gen- 
erous response is particularly grati- 
fying in view of the tremendously 
detailed and time-consuming nature 
of the reports requested from the 
universities and regular four-year 
colleges. 

The progress report submitted at 
your meeting last year dealt almost 
entirely with the attitude of the 
junior college graduate who had 
gone on to some higher institution, 
and was based on an analysis of the 
partial returns received up to that 
time. Since the trends indicated in 
that preliminary report as to the at- 
titude of the junior college graduate 
were for the most part confirmed by 
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the replies subsequently received, 
and since the time allotted for this 
paper is not sufficient to treat all 
phases of the study, we shall leave 
his assimilation and attitude for 
possible later consideration and de- 
vote the time this morning to a brief 
discussion of the success of the 
junior college graduate who enrolls 
in institutions of higher learning. 

There are a number of features 
which might well be considered in 
attempting to measure the success 
of the junior college graduate as a 
student in a regular four-year col- 
lege or university, but we shall limit 
ourselves to a consideration of the 
problem from three points of view, 
which may be stated in question 
form as follows: 

1. How long does the junior col- 
lege graduate continue in university 
or regular four-year college? 

2. How does his scholarship com- 
pare with the general average for 
all upper-division students in the 
higher institution in which he en- 
rolls? 

3. How does he compare with the 
general average in the higher insti- 
tution in the award of graduation 
honors? 


CONTINUANCE IN UPPER DIVISION 


The answer to the first of these 
questions, if we exclude from con- 
sideration those who were reported 
as still attending higher institutions, 
is pictured in Fig. 1. Of 1,630 grad- 
uates of public and private junior 
colleges who entered higher institu- 
tions and were not still in attend- 
ance at the time of the report, 74.4 
per cent continued until they were 
graduated, 2.1 per cent remained in 
the higher institution less than one 
quarter or semester, 2.0 per cent 


dropped out at the end of the first 
quarter or semester, 3.6 per cent 
attended less than one year, 11.9 
per cent were in residence for one 
year, and 5.1 per cent returned to 
begin the second year’s work but 
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Fic. 1.—Attendance in higher insti- 
tutions of 1,630 graduates of public and 
private junior colleges. 


did not graduate. For 0.9 per cent 
the period of attendance was not 
indicated. 

With this picture of the situation 
as a whole, it may be interesting to 
see how the graduates of public 
junior colleges compare in attend- 
ance in higher institutions with 
those who were graduated from pri- 
vately supported junior colleges. 
The comparable figures for the 
graduates of these two types of 
junior colleges are indicated in 
Table I. 

The training received in junior 
college is, of course, only one of 
many factors which exert an influ- 
ence on the length of time the junior 
college graduate will continue in the 
higher institution, but it is unques- 
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TABLE I 


ATTENDANCE OF 1,630 JUNIOR COLLEGE 
GRADUATES IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


From Private 


Continued in higher Junior Colleges 


institutions: 599 
i rrr Te Tee 70.3% 
Less than one quarter or 

ce cecce eee enh ee ene 2.0% 
One quarter or semester........ 2.8% 
E28 TAM GMO FORE... 2c ccccccss 4.8% 
RED fc cennceaowanu eae .. 12.2% 
More than one year (but not 

NE ok penne eee wea 6.7% 
No reply as to period of 

pecccecaedunaeane< 1.2% 

From Public 
Continued in higher Junior Colleges 

institutions: 1,031 
PPT Teer eee 76.7% 
Less than one quarter or 

PS 6o. tick ce hen ee eee eek 2.2% 
One quarter or semester....... 1.6% 
Less than one year ............ 2.8% 
PE ote neccsncewd eweusee 11.7% 
More than one year (but not 

i i a i te pe ae ee ila 4.2% 
No reply as to period of 

» SEE cecvceeeveadncende 0.8% 


tionably a very important factor. If 
we use as a criterion for measur- 
ing the success of junior college 
graduates in higher institutions the 
proportion of those enrolled who 
continue until they are awarded de- 
grees by the university or regular 
four-year college, we must inevi- 
tably conclude that the junior col- 
lege is highly successful as a 
preparatory institution, since (see 
Fig. 2) nearly three-fourths (74.4 
per cent) of the junior college grad- 
uates who enroll in higher institu- 
tions receive college degrees. 

The difference of 6.4 per cent be- 
tween the graduates of public junior 
colleges and of private junior col- 
leges in the proportion who con- 
tinue in higher institutions until 
they are awarded degrees, while not 
surprisingly large, is, however, by 
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the usually accepted criterion, suf. 
ficiently large to be considered ag 
statistically significant (it is 4,9 
times its P.E.). The smaller excess 
of 3.2 per cent between the per- 
sistence of graduates of privately 
endowed and proprietary junior col- 
leges over that of graduates of de- 
nominationally supported junior 
colleges is not, however, statistically 
significant (it is only 1.3 times its 
P.E.). 

Our contention that the training 
received in junior college is only 
one of the factors involved in the 
success or failure of the junior col- 
lege graduate in a higher institution 
is supported by the fact that there 
are some noticeable differences be- 
tween the various types of higher 
institutions in the percentage of 
junior college graduates enrolled 
who receive degrees. While the pub- 
licly supported higher institutions 
award degrees to only 72.7 per cent 
of the junior college graduates who 
enroll with them, this proportion in 
privately supported higher institu- 
tions is 77.4 per cent, and the dif- 
ference of approximately 5 per cent 
is a Statistically significant one (it 
is more than three times its P.E.). 
There is only a very slight differ- 
ence between colleges, universities, 
and teachers’ colleges in the pro- 
portion of junior college graduates 
enrolled who receive degrees, but 
there seems to be much less likeli- 
hood that the junior college grad- 
uate will receive a degree if he 
enrolls in a technological or special- 
ized higher institution, since only 
66.3 per cent of the junior college 
graduates who enroll in this type of 
higher institution are awarded de- 
grees. The differences between the 
percentage for technological and 
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graduates of this type of junior col- 
lege who enroll in higher institu- 
tions receive degrees), and then 
transfer to a privately supported 
teachers’ college. 


COMPARISONS OF SCHOLARSHIP 


Not nearly all of the higher insti- 
tutions furnished sufficient infor- 
mation to make possible a direct 
comparison between the scholarship 
of their students who were junior 


Type of Number of Number of 
Higher Institutions Institutions Students 

All combined ..... 71 725 
are 21 523* 
si... Seer eee Tee 50 202 
Colleges ......... 53 239 
Universities ...... 4 394 
Technological and 

Specialized ..... 4) 72 
Teachers’ Colleges 5 20 
rey errr 5 32 
Women .......... 12 25 
Co-educational ... 54 668 


*For 61.6% in graph showing number 
below upper division, read 66.2%. 
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college graduates and the scholar. 
ship average of all their upper. 
division students. Some 71 higher 
institutions, however, representing 
thirty-three states and the District 
of Columbia, and enrolling 795 
junior college graduates, did fur- 
nish such detailed information as to 
make this direct comparison pos. 
sible. The results of this study are 
offered for what they may be worth 
(see Fig. 3). 
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Fic. 3.—Scholarship of junior college graduates compared with all upper- 
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Success of Junior College Graduates 


Of these 725 junior college grad- 
yates, 37.7 per cent maintained a 
scholarship record which was equal 
to or exceeded the average for all 
upper-division students of the 
higher institution in which they 
were enrolled. The proportion of 
junior college graduates enrolled in 
privately supported higher insti- 
tutions who equal or exceed the 
general upper-division scholarship 
average (47.5 per cent) is much 
larger than the comparable propor- 
tion (33.8 per cent) for junior col- 
lege graduates in public higher 
institutions. This difference of 13.7 
per cent is fairly large, and is sta- 
tistically significant, since it is 
nearly five times its P.E. 

Some interesting comparisons are 
possible when the tabulations are 
made on bases other than that of 
support, but, because of the rela- 
tively small number of cases in- 
volved, these differences (except in 
the case of the excess of the colleges 
over the universities and of the 
technological and specialized higher 
institutions over the universities) 
are not statistically significant. 


GRADUATION HONORS 


A number of the co-operating 
higher institutions do not award 
graduation honors. However, usable 
replies were received from 90 higher 
institutions which do _ designate 
some of their students as graduated 
with honors. These 90 institutions 
awarded degrees to 65,204 different 
individuals during the period of 
study, 677 of whom had entered 
from junior colleges. Of the 65,204 
who received degrees from these in- 
stitutions, only 9.6 per cent were 
awarded graduation honors, while 


of the 677 of this group who had 
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come up through the junior college, 
12.1 per cent were awarded their de- 
grees with honors (see Fig. 4, p. 470). 
This difference in favor of the 
junior college graduate is fairly 
large, and is three times its P.E. 

As is so often the case, however, 
if we consider only totals we over- 
look some interesting as well as 
important differences, for what is 
true of the men junior college grad- 
uates as compared with the totals 
for upper-division men is just the 
reverse of what is true in the com- 
parison of women junior college 
graduates with totals for upper- 
division women in the matter of 
graduation honors. Fifteen and 
four-tenths per cent of the men 
junior college graduates receiving 
degrees were awarded graduation 
honors by the higher institutions; 
the general average for men was 
only 8.1 per cent. Of all women 
who received degrees, 11.2 per cent 
were awarded graduation honors; 
only 10.0 per cent of the women 
who came up through the junior 
college and had degrees conferred on 
them received graduation honors. 

There is wide variation between 
the various types of higher institu- 
tions in the extent to which gradua- 
tion honors are awarded. While 
thirty-two public higher institutions 
were awarding a total of 8.9 per 
cent of degrees with honors and 8.5 
per cent of those who had come up 
to these public higher institutions 
through the junior college received 
degrees with honors, the corre- 
sponding figures for fifty-eight pri- 
vate higher institutions were 10.4 
per cent and 18.1 per cent, respec- 
tively. The proportion of junior 
college graduates awarded degrees 
with honors in private higher insti- 
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tutions was, therefore, more than 
twice the corresponding percentage 
in public higher institutions. 


SUMMARY 


Summarizing, we may say that, 
while the different measures em- 
ployed for determining the success 
of junior college graduates in higher 
institutions seem to indicate that on 
the whole the junior college grad- 


uate is fairly successful in his 
further college or university work, 
there is such variation in the rela- 
tive success of the graduates of 
various types of junior colleges, and 
the success of those who enroll in 
various types of universities and 
regular four-year colleges, that no 
single index number can be said to 
adequately describe the entire sit- 
uation. 
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The Four-Year Junior College 


FREDERICK EBY* 


HISTORICAL ORIGIN OF THE PROBLEM 


It is exactly a century ago that 
the specific conditions began to 
evolve which were ultimately to 
bring about the problem which con- 
fronts us so sharply at this hour. 
Two points in this history are es- 
sential to a clear understanding of 
the situation: (1) the movement 
which brought about the educa- 
tional pyramid—that is to say, the 
traditional 8-4-4 plan of organiza- 
tion; and (2) the development of 
the College of Arts so as to harbor 
within it an irreconcilable contra- 
diction which finally led to the crea- 
tion of the junior college. 

When completed, the educational 
ladder was found to require too long 
a period of time. What European 
schools accomplished in fifteen or 
sixteen years took eighteen or even 
nineteen years in America. Presi- 
dent Eliot pointed this out in con- 
vincing fashion at the _ Boston 
meeting of the National Education 
Association in 1889. He placed the 
blame for the loss of time upon the 
elementary grades and the high 
school. Others placed it upon the 
college itself. Then there flared up 
a lengthy discussion over the two- 
year, three-year, or four-year col- 
lege. Out of this struggle three 
movements were born: (a) The 
effort to save time in pre-college 
work, which brought about the cre- 
ation of the junior high school; (b) 

* Professor of the History and Philoso- 


phy of Education, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 


methods for facilitating individual 
promotion in the grades and high 
school; and (c) the junior college. 

In these developments the point 
of supreme significance for those 
who wish to understand the situa- 
tion clearly was the upward evolu- 
tion of the traditional college of a 
century ago. At the beginning it 
was a typical four-year secondary 
school in methods of instruction, 
curriculum, organization, and at- 
mosphere. It furnished a general 
culture, though narrowin scope. In 
its development upward, it added 
two years of time, but these two 
years were university in character. 
Since the change the four-year col- 
lege has not been a unity. The first 
two years have been preparatory, 
general, cultural, comprehensive, 
exploratory. The method of instruc- 
tion has necessarily been intro- 
ductory. The upper years of the 
college are advanced and _ profes- 
sional, and use the methods of 
research, lectures, seminar, labora- 
tories, independent study, with con- 
centration upon narrow fields. Since 
the final evolution, the standard 
college has never had any vital co- 
herency; it held this inner antago- 
nism which may be covered over 
but can never be extirpated. 


PROCEDURE OF THIS STUDY 


Much has been written on the 
6-4-4 plan of reorganization of the 
public school system and on the 
formation of the new four-year col- 
lege unit. The discussion is in 
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danger of degenerating into a mere 
academic controversy. I wish to lift 
it out of the academic environment, 
to divest it of its local and provin- 
cial character, and to view it as a 
practical problem now confronting 
American education as a_ whole. 
First of all, it is practical to every 
administrator who is operating a 
junior college and a high school side 
by side. Again, the many institu- 
tions now on a unified basis are 
harassed by numerous unnecessary 
difficulties in the accrediting of 
their work. Lastly, we should know 
what to advise public school au- 
thorities as to whether to plan sepa- 
rate two-year units or to reorganize 
on the four-year or some other 
basis. Much of the information 
which I present was gathered in a 
recent objective study of replies to 
a questionnaire sent to 449 junior 
college administrators. A total of 
266 answered, but of this number 
eleven replies came from institu- 
tions which are now defunct, and 
eleven from others which preferred 
not to answer because they had al- 
ready or were about to become 
senior colleges. This left 244 which 
answered the questions in whole or 
in part. 

I wish to invite your study to five 
points: (1) the conditions which 
are making for the severance of the 
senior high school and junior col- 
lege; (2) the forces and ideas which 
are welding the junior college and 
high school into a unit; (3) a fact- 
finding survey as to the present 
conditions which have resulted 
from the operation of these antago- 
nistic forces and ideas; (4) the 
problems which we now face; and 
(5) the method to be pursued in 
solving them. 
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CONDITIONS MAKING FOR SEVERANCE 


A study of the unification of the 
upper two years of the high school 
with the junior college soon cop. 
vinces one that the forces making 
for the continuance of separation 
are well nigh insuperably great. To 
treat them in detail would require 
hours. May I say definitely in ad- 
vance that my purpose is not to 
attempt to discuss this matter by 
weighing each argument. No man 
or group of men could assign to 
each point the exact weight and 
bearing it should have. I shall be 
content to state the most significant 
forces and ideas which are making 
for separation and for unification 
and to understand which way the 
process is actually moving. 

Some regulatory conditions, — 
First, let us note some legal con- 
ditions which are seriously inter- 
fering with any change from the 
existing order. In many states the 
present school laws and regulations 
make the regrouping of the grades 
practically impossible. Some states, 
like Illinois and Tennessee, limit 
formation of junior high schools. 
Virginia and North Carolina do not 
permit the unification of the high 
school and college. In some in- 
stances the same district cannot 
function for the junior college and 
the high school. In others there is 
no legal way of splitting the stand- 
ard four-year high school. In some 
states the reorganization would in- 
terfere with compulsory attendance 
laws. 

Regulations of accrediting agen- 
cies.—Another serious barrier to 
reorganization is found in the re- 
strictive regulations of the stand- 
ardizing and accrediting agencies. 
This is quite widely felt. The presi- 
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dent of a Virginia college writes: 
“The biggest problem arises from 
the accrediting agencies.” The presi- 
dent of an Illinois college says: 
“The four-year plan must overcome 
the obstacles set up by accrediting 
and standardizing agencies.” Sev- 
eral correspondents in _ different 
states call attention to the anoma- 
lous situation in which the high 
school is accredited by one agency 
and the college by another. 

Influence of College of Arts.—One 
of the most impregnable factors de- 
terring the progress of the junior 
colleges is to be found in the domi- 
nant influence of the standard Col- 
lege of Arts. Everywhere it is still 
the normative institution. There 
are, however, now some signs that 
it is slipping from its pedestal. To 
call in question its normative au- 
thority is rank heresy and may not 
be good strategy or diplomacy. But 
so long as this “gold standard” rules 
in academic commerce, the junior 
colleges can never hope to reach par 
value. They must content them- 
selves with an inferior rating as a 
baser coinage. To change the figure, 
the junior college must ever be a 
daughter in her mother’s house, and 
yet not mistress in her own. The 
dominant position of the regular 
colleges in public esteem produces 
several circumstances which are of 
powerful significance. 

The exaltation of the traditional 
college creates an unfortunate psy- 
chology. I do not refer at this mo- 
ment to the highly questionable 
advantages of the title “junior.” The 
sooner, however, this term can be 
dispensed with the quicker will the 
institution come to the age of self- 
dependence, not to say self-respect. 
But I had in mind rather to call 
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attention to the logical or symbolic 
blunder which comes from the con- 
cept “college” when placed along- 
side the term “high school.” The 
idea “college” is formed by long 
contact with the senior institution. 
Its meaning is far more determined 
by the experiences which grow out 
of the upper years than by those of 
the freshman and sophomore years. 
Naturally such an exalted concept 
has no points of similarity with the 
concept “high school.” I am con- 
vinced that it is this psychological 
difficulty which lies at the basis of 
the thinking of those who claim 
that the high-school senior and col- 
lege freshman are such entirely dis- 
tinct species. 

There is still another trouble 
which lurks in this tradition of the 
normalcy of the senior college. Many 
communities are nursing the secret 
yearning that their junior colleges 
will burgeon into senior colleges. I 
have heard of some in other states; 
I know of several in my own state. 
The number of institutions through- 
out the country which have taken 
this step and become senior insti- 
tutions is fairly large. No junior 
college which has such aspirations 
is likely to link itself with the high- 
school grades. 

Difficulties in changing to the 
new system.—Numerous practical 
difficulties arise from our settled 
practices and forms. The traditional 
organization has a tenacious grip 
upon the thought of the American 
people. School authorities who, 
after long and patient labor, have 
persuaded the public to adopt the 
6-3-3 form of organization find it 
embarrassing to re-educate their 
taxpayers to the 6-4-4 plan. Build- 
ings which have been erected to fit 
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the needs of former systems will 
not be suitable for the latter. The 
adjustment of the faculty to the 
8-4-2 or the 6-3-3-2 plan offers a 
serious obstacle in the way of re- 
organization. 

On the side of finance several re- 
adjustments will face the adminis- 
trator who would consider a change. 
The high school and college draw 
their financial support from dif- 
ferent sources. This is well nigh 
universal in the municipal junior 
colleges. It may take a very long 
time before the four-year public 
college can have the _ identical 
sources of income for the mainte- 
nance of the senior high school and 
college. In a large number of lo- 
calities the tax-paying public is 
averse to any public support for the 
junior college. This is strikingly 
evident in the Texas statute which 
declares that a trustee or superin- 
tendent who expends any state or 
public school funds for the junior 
college “shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine 
of not less than $100 or more than 
$1,000 or by imprisonment for not 
less than thirty days or more than 
six months, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment.” 

Graduation is another stable prac- 
tice which must be considered. The 
desire for formal high-school grad- 
uation has become deeply in- 
trenched. The public attaches social 
value to it. The business world has 
come to require a high-school di- 
ploma for many appointments. It 
is a well-recognized standard of 
training throughout our land, and it 
cannot be abandoned without in- 
calculable harm. Furthermore, for 
a long time, it will be necessary to 
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continue high-school graduation for 
those who are minded to enter a 
senior college immediately. So long 
as this is the case, “twelfth-grade 
graduation necessarily will make 
for a non-unified program.” 
Difficulties from source of stu- 
dent supply.—Junior colleges must 
be interested in the sources from 
which their students come. This igs 
true particularly in the smaller ip. 
stitutions. These find it necessary 
to be on cordial terms with the high 
schools within a certain range. An- 
tagonisms between the high school 
associated with the junior college 
and neighboring high schools are 
very common. Feelings are often 
stirred by intercollegiate rivalry, 
by community ambitions, and by 
county or other lines. Under these 
conditions, unification of the junior 
college with the local high school 
would imperil patronage from the 
neighboring schools. In many in- 
stances, the aloofness of the college 
from the local high school is its 
salvation. I know of several cases 
where the college might lose 50 per 
cent or more of the students in case 
of unification. Even were there no 
such antagonism existing to disturb 
the harmony, the students from 
other high schools which have quite 
different backgrounds of prepara- 
tion will find it more difficult to 
adjust to the four-year school. 
The athletic angle—As many of 
you are aware, there is a tradition 
whose basis in fact is now called in 
question to the effect that the first 
attempt to form a four-year junior 
college took place in northern Min- 
nesota, but that it was quickly 
abandoned because there was no 
way of carrying on intercollegiate 
athletics. I long regarded this as a 
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fair piece of humor, but now I re- 
alize how profoundly this difficulty 
is weighted. To the question, “Does 
the four-year institution create 
problems of athletics? etc.,” a num- 
ber of answers were offered; ninety- 
two stated that such difficulties 
exist, and seventy-one answered in 
the negative. But the poignancy of 
the difficulty varies extremely. 

So far, the conditions and forces 
making for separation are external, 
traditional, and artificial. They 
have their origin in institutional 
policies and practices. Though dif- 
ficult to overcome, it is only a mat- 
ter of time when these can all be 
changed. Now we come to a series 
of troubles of a different order 
which spring from another and 
more important source, from the 
differences which inhere in the 
processes of adolescent growth. 
These barriers, caused by the psy- 
chological laws of human develop- 
ment, form an infinitely more 
difficult set of problems. They 
have to do with the incompatibility 
of the two groups in regard to so- 
cial life, discipline, methods of in- 
struction, and college spirit. 

Incompatibility of the two groups. 
—High-school children and junior 
college students are totally incom- 
patible and cannot be placed to- 
gether in the same organization 
without detriment to the one group 
or the other. Such is the emphatic 
decision of a very large number of 
college executives. They are incom- 
patible because they are at entirely 
different stages of maturity, and a 
natural basis for grouping them to- 
gether is utterly lacking. This is the 
most substantial and, as many feel, 
the insuperable obstacle to any pro- 
gram of unification. The reason for 
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the irreconcilable difference is not 
so much chronological age as it is 
intelligence, general experience, a 
sense of responsibility, and inde- 
pendence in conduct. They do not 
share the same social interests, they 
must have different disciplinary 
requirements and methods of in- 
struction. As they cannot form a 
homogeneous group, they will not 
produce a harmonious institutional 
spirit and atmosphere. The feelings 
on this matter are unusually deep 
and antagonistic. So sharp, in fact, 
is the division of view that it is dif- 
ficult to understand or account for 
it on rational grounds. 

Discipline-—The two groups re- 
quire different kinds of discipline. 
This is a source of trouble which 
leads many to shun the four-year 
institution. The problems which 
arise here come chiefly from differ- 
ences in age and sex. A large num- 
ber of the administrators assert 
emphatically that the high-school 
and college levels call for entirely 
different treatment and that they 
cannot be subjected to the same 
regimen without injury to one group 
or the other. Moreover, they point 
out that in the unified school differ- 
ent regulations for the two groups 
are quite impossible. 

The social problem.—In regard to 
social life, many find a force which 
leads them to oppose the plan of 
unification. The differences between 
the students on the two levels call 
for separate social activities. The 
high-school girls are too young to 
be thrown into contact with sopho- 
more men, or even with sophomore 
girls. 

Lowering college standards.— 
The fear that entanglements with 
the high school will lower the qual- 
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ity of work and blight the spirit of 
the college is unquestionably the 
most vital problem of the entire 
subject under discussion. Judging 
from the provisions of the various 
standards and from the numerous 
statements of the college adminis- 
trators, I believe most of you will 
agree with a correspondent who 
writes: “The worst problem is that 
of pulling down the _ scholastic 
standards of the two collegiate 
years. This is a real danger.” The 
dread of this danger more than any 
other single consideration is holding 
the junior college aloof from the 
high school. 

To prevent this disaster the 
standards have set forth emphatic 
regulations with regard to the qual- 
ity of work, the mixing of the two 
groups in the same classes, and the 
general atmosphere or spirit of the 
school. From an analysis of this 
situation, I believe there are a num- 
ber of points in which the college 
is held to differ essentially from the 
high school. 

1. The curriculum is of higher 
order. New courses are introduced; 
factual material is less prominent, 
thought material more so; courses 
are more comprehensive, integrated, 
and cover much more material. 

2. The class recitation of the high 
school is superseded by lectures, 
more laboratory work, less use of 
textbooks, greater use of reference 
materials, more discussion, and an 
effort to stimulate the student to in- 
dependent judgment. What he 
learns he does more thoroughly. 

3. The high school student still 
learns largely by rote. He needs set 
lessons and supervised study. The 
college student performs better 
when granted a large measure of 
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freedom. The one has a sense of 
responsibility, the other does not. 
The one must be motivated from 
without, the other is self-motivated. 

4. The one group has little sense 
of loyalty and does not spontane- 
ously create a strong institutional 
spirit. The other group, as is wel] 
known, has a natural propensity for 
producing distinctive institutional 
life, spirit, atmosphere. 

d. Associated with college is a pe- 
culiar sense of dignity and honor, 
which is never connected with the 
high school. 

To place the upper two years of 
the high school in the same in- 
stitution as the college, as a large 
number of educators believe, will 
endanger the high standard of the 
college and bring it down to the 
level of the high school. Students 
will be kept immature in their 
methods of thinking, and the scho- 
lastic atmosphere will remain on 
the secondary level. The college will 
become only a glorified high school 
in the eyes of the community. The 
danger will be emphasized because 
of the continuity of the work of the 
new institution. There will be no 
clearly fixed stopping place for the 
elimination of the unfit. Students of 
low-grade intelligence will continue 
beyond the high-school level. They 
will glut classes and degrade stand- 
ards of instruction. Many people 
believe this process has already 
gone too far, that the unfit are in- 
juring the standard of higher in- 
struction. The four-year junior 
college would greatly increase this 
danger. One writer is quite em- 
phatic on this point: 


You will note that rarely over 50 or 
60 per cent of the high-school grad- 
uates attend college. The other per 
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cent is usually made up of poor stu- 
dents, trouble-makers, and cheaters on 
exams. High-school teachers endure 
them. College students would be dis- 
gusted by being thrown with such a 
group. In our institution at the end of 
the first term we have usually elim- 
inated loafers and hangers-on. You 
can’t eliminate those in the high school. 
This is a problem that cannot be 
solved successfully in the four-year 
institution. 


The high school is frequently in- 
jured in standard by the patrons 
brow-beating the teachers and prin- 
cipals, demanding that their chil- 
dren be given grades higher than 
they earn. While not absolutely im- 
mune to this sort of thing, colleges 
are comparatively free. If, by con- 
junction with the local high school, 
this disease of democracy should 
infest the new college, better were 
it that a stone were tied to its neck 
and it were cast into the sea! 


FORCES MAKING FOR UNIFICATION 


The forces and ideas which have 
been making for unification of the 
two institutions are not so numer- 
ous as those which are keeping 
them separate, but they are evi- 
dently not lacking in weight. I do 
not, however, undertake to estimate 
their weight and significance; first, 
because it would take much more 
time than you have put at my dis- 
posal; and, again, because it cannot 
be accurately done. The particular 
influence of any idea varies in dif- 
ferent localities. For example, in 
one town with an agricultural en- 
vironment the economic force is a 
most serious factor; in a wealthy 
oil or iron town, it may have little 
weight. In one place, unification 
will cause a loss in enrollment, 
reaching perhaps 50 per cent of the 
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students; in another place, it will 
be a matter of indifference. 

Dependence of the junior college 
upon the high school.—The public 
junior college movement was made 
possible by virtue of the existence 
of high schools. In all except a very 
few cases the colleges were de- 
pendent upon the high schools for 
their establishment and continu- 
ance. Operated in close relation- 
ship, in most instances in the same 
building, there has been a constant 
and well-nigh irresistible tendency 
toward unification. 

Demonstration is far more con- 
vincing than mere words, and for 
this reason I wish to exhibit the 
concrete operation of the forces 
which are urging one man to favor 
a program of unification. The presi- 
dent of one of the public junior 
colleges has written down some of 
his observations in conducting his 
institution. As it happens, a large 
proportion of the students in the 
college cross the state line, and 
there is little love in the rival high 
schools. I doubt whether there is 
another case where it is so advisable 
to keep the college entirely separate 
from the high school. The president 
writes: 


In our college here, we have found 
since the very beginning that certain 
of the college teachers would not have 
a proper teaching load if they did not 
have some work in the senior high 
school. This has been particularly 
true in mathematics and science. Even 
in history and English, subjects in 
which the enrollment sometimes has 
called for more work than a college 
teacher ought to take, it would have 
been almost impossible to meet eco- 
nomically the needs without having 
some teacher doing some college work 
and some high-school work. We have 
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been able to offer some commercial 
work and mechanical drawing work 
of college grade in our college by 
making use of the high-school teachers 
for these subjects for one or two pe- 
riods in the college. The chances are, 
so far as I can now see, that even’ 
when the college enrollment has in- 
creased to such an extent as to give a 
full college teaching load to teachers 
of mathematics and science or even to 
mechanical drawing, the number of 
students taking the constants, such as 
English and history and foreign lan- 
guages, will make it necessary to have 
more than one teacher for these con- 
stants, and yet will not be such as to 
require full time college teaching of 
two or three teachers. Therefore, it 
seems likely that always we shall need 
in the college and high-school arrange- 
ment some teachers doing part-time 
college work and _ part-time  high- 
school work. 

Now organization and administra- 
tion would be very much easier if the 
high school and college were com- 
bined into one unit with one head. 
Even teachers seem to be incapaci- 
tated somewhat for a double alle- 
giance, manifesting the same _ spirit 
that brought forth the dictum that one 
cannot serve two masters. We have 
never yet been able to secure any 
teachers highly enough educated to be 
without petty jealousies or to be above 
showing an ugly spirit of petty scorn 
for teaching in a school of somewhat 
lower rank than the one in which 
they have their major work. Of course, 
all this would be obviated if the col- 
lege and high school were under one 
administration and organized as one 
system. 3 

It is strange, perhaps, but neverthe- 
less a fact, that college and high- 
school students mix not much better 
than oil and water. If the two years 
were organized into one unit, then 
certainly there would be the absence 
of this type of friction or at any rate 
the reduction of such to a minimum. 
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Student activities in the college and 
high school sometimes clash. Sched. 
uling the events sometimes develops 
rather intricate and serious problems, 
not always of a petty nature. 

Furthermore, the college extracur. 
ricular activities suffer from the fact 
that the school is of only two years’ 
duration. It seems to me that always 
it is going to be difficult to develop q 
feeling for the institution as alma 
mater without a longer attendance 
than a separately organized junior col- 
lege permits. 

Duplication of curriculum is diff- 
cult to avoid when the two are or. 
ganized separately, especially in the 
foreign languages, in trignometry, and 
in certain of the more elementary 
types of the commercial work. Granted 
always that college students and high- 
school students should not be mixed 
in the same classes, it yet would seem 
possible to prevent some of this du- 
plication in one institution which we 
have not been able to eliminate in the 
two schools. The articulation of the 
courses is not so well worked out in 
two schools as I think it might be 
done in one combined school. For in- 
stance, if students take two years of 
Spanish in the first two years of high 
school, by the time they enter the 
junior college they do not feel ready 
to undertake the third year of Span- 
ish, which, of course, is the second- 
year college course in foreign lan- 
guages. Even when courses in the 
same department are separated into 
high-schoo! and college grade easily, 
still there is repetition of subject- 
matter in such subjects, for instance, 
as English, American history, physics, 
and chemistry. We have not yet been 
able to work out here courses that 
would minimize at least, if not elim- 
inate, that repetition. Frequently, it 
has seemed to me that we could inm- 
prove matters greatly if the two 
schools were combined into one or- 
ganization. 
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The economic urge.—The eco- 
nomic angle to our problem is a 
paramount force in bringing about 
unification. To the question as to 
which form of organization will be 
the most economical, 160 replies 
were received, and were tabulated 
as follows: 


WwO-PORP COMGGR. «occ ccccccecs. 23 
Three-year college............. 1 
Four-year college.............. 117 
Little or no difference........ 18 
ee ee ee 5 
Questionable .........ceccecess 4 


To any reasonable mind which has 
weighed the question without preju- 
dice, there can be no doubt on this 
point. There is economy in almost 
every important aspect of the insti- 
tution—in building, plant, adminis- 
tration, instruction, and mainte- 
nance. J. W. Harbeson, of Pasadena, 
who has the richest experience and 
most intimate knowledge of the 
four-year institution, states: 


On union with our upper high-school 
years we reduced our administrative 
personnel by two and let out two 
clerks, saving $10,000. 


The economy in buildings is well 
presented by the Educational Coun- 
cil of the Iowa State Teachers’ As- 
sociation: 


So far as the junior college move- 
ment in Iowa is concerned, the prac- 
tice is to have the high school and 
junior college occupy the same build- 
ing. This arrangement seems to be 
necessary. The part that a desire for 
economy has played in our program 
of providing higher education for large 
numbers at public expense cannot be 
minimized. To provide a_ separate 
college building with a separate fac- 
ulty, separate library, laboratories, au- 
ditorium, etc., is not economical. .... 
It is our judgment that, so far as the 
present is concerned, there should be 
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no attempt to house the junior col- 
lege and the high school in separate 
buildings. 


There is probably no other factor 
that has influenced the arrange- 
ments of the junior colleges more 
than this question of economy. In 
very few of the colleges has it been 
unnecessary to consider it seriously. 

Better vocational and semiprofes- 
sional training.—It is of interest to 
note that of the nine public institu- 
tions now avowedly on the four- 
year basis, five are designed to be 
vocational schools. Furthermore, 
five of the twenty-one private 
schools on this plan are out-and-out 
vocational. To the question, ““Which 
can offer the better opportunities of 
semi-professional and_ vocational 
training?” 110 of my correspond- 
ents state that the four-year organi- 
zation is better; 33 are convinced 
that the two-year is superior; 18 
that there is no difference, and 7 do 
not know. The controlling points 
of view in this regard are: (a) the 
opportunity for continuity of voca- 
tional training is greater in the 
four-year plan; (b) the four-year 
institution affords better acquaint- 
ance with pupils and thus insures 
better vocational guidance. 


THE PRESENT STATUS 


So far we have been considering 
the conditions which have been 
keeping the two institutions apart, 
and the forces and ideas which have 
been welding them together. Now 
we must look at the resultant prod- 
uct. The common conception of a 
junior college is that of a two-year 
institution entirely divorced from 
the high school; it has its own sepa- 
rate governing board, income, ad- 
ministration, buildings, faculty, and 
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student body. The officially author- 
ized definition of the junior college 
and the specifications for its organi- 
zation favor this clear-cut point of 
view. But when one studies the 
actual conditions, a great surprise 
confronts him, and it is of crucial 
importance that we should have a 
complete picture of the connection 
which has been formed with high- 
school grades. In the recent inquiry, 
the question was asked, “Is your 
college wholly separate from your 
high school?” “Yes,” answered 35 
public and 31 private college admin- 
istrators. “No,” answered 76 public 
and 78 private administrators, to- 
tals of 66 and 154. That means that 
70 per cent of the junior colleges 
represented in this study are more 
or less closely combined with high 
schools. To add confirmation to this 
conclusion, an effort was made to 
check the matter by information 
from an independent source. The 
excellent directory of junior col- 
leges prepared by your highly effi- 
cient secretary gives, among other 
details, the high-school enrollment 
and the type of organization. From 
this a tabulation was made of the 
institutions reporting high-school 
enrollments and those which do not. 
The facts for 1931-32 follow: 


Institutions reporting high-school enroll- 
ments: 


I de he eo ei a 100 
eo uals eee ie 215 
ae ere ee 315 


Institutions reporting no high-school en- 
rollment: 


eT re 79 
ee ee 62 
Se ree 141 


According to these figures 69 per 
cent of the junior colleges have 
high-school grades associated with 
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them. As a matter of fact, I am 
confident the actual number and 
percentage is higher. I know defj- 
nitely of six institutions in my own 
state which reported no high-schoo] 
enrollment although the colleges are 
housed in the high-school building, 
and, in some cases, the dean and the 
principal are the same. In one in- 
stance, a regular four-year organi- 
zation did not record its high-school 
enrollment. It can safely be claimed 
that at least 75 per cent of the 
junior colleges are more or lesg 
vitally identified with some high- 
school grades. 

There are numerous ties by which 
the two organizations are being con- 
nected. Among the most important 
of those are the same supporting 
district, governing board, buildings 
and equipment, faculty, students, 
curriculum, and extracurricular ac- 
tivities. The number of ties which 
are applied varies in different insti- 
tutions. Amarillo Junior College, 
Texas, has the same board of trus- 
tees as the public-school system but 
is separate in every other particular. 
I can furnish information only on 
the use of the same buildings, lab- 
oratories and equipments and the 
faculty. 


Do college and high school use the same 
classroom? 


Institution “Ts” Se 
DE ce cneeeas 65 30 
PeHVEOe oc cccccce 80 21 

Se asaedende 145 51 
Do they use the same library? 

Institution “Yea” “Ko” 
EE ods eh eee 62 34 
eee 86 13 

ME éucceawns 148 47 


In some instances, they use the 
same library but have different 
reading-rooms. In other cases, they 
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use the same reading-room but have 
separate books and periodicals. 


Do they use the same laboratories? 





Institution “Ves” “No” 
Pee 646400085 75 26 
eae 79 18 

ee si.cekanes 154 44 


Some have separate laboratories for 
one of the sciences. 


Do they use the same gymnasium? 


Institution “Tes” “No” 
ae ee 89 14 
er 79 12 

Se see cnbeca 168 26 


It is a common practice to have 
some connecting links between the 
two faculties. The conditions as 
shown by the recent investigation 
are as follows: 


Public Private 
Insti- Insti- Total Per- 


tutions tutions centage 
Faculties entirely 
separated .... 20 20 40 20 
Faculties unified 14 22 36 18 
Separate but 
some teach 
in both ...... 64 57 121 61 
Tee «esas 98 99 197 99 


These returns indicate that 80 per 
cent of the faculties of the junior 
colleges are more or less closely 
linked with the faculties of the high 
schools. A tabulation of the types 
of organization as stated in the last 
directory gives us the following: 


High 
School College 


Years Years Public Private Total 
~ 1 2 - 2 
1 2 _— 1 1 
~ 2 121 77 198 
2 2 5 16 21 
3 2 5 2 7 
3 3 1 ~ 1 
- 4 9 19 28 
4 1 1 - 1 
4 2 30 126 156 
~ 6 3 28 31 

EE iain weaiacus 117 269 446 
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According to this tabulation we see 
that out of 446 colleges, 248 are 
carrying on with some articulation 
with the grades below. As a result, 
we have one-year colleges, two-year 
colleges, three-year colleges, four- 
year colleges, five-year colleges, and 
six-year colleges. From the most 
careful tabulation I have been able 
to make, there are today 31 institu- 
tions which are avowedly four-year 
junior colleges; 66 which are two- 
year colleges entirely separate from 
connecting high school; and 31 ona 
six-year basis. 

Attitudes of administrative offi- 
cers.—Next to the present status of 
the process of unification, it is im- 
portant to know the attitudes of 
practical administrators on _ the 
problem. From their intimate daily 
experiences, are they led to attach 
greater weight to the forces which 
are making for unification, or are 
they persuaded that such a move- 
ment is inimical to the best interests 
of the students and of American ed- 
ucation? To ascertain the judgment 
of the heads of these institutions the 
question was asked, “Do you be- 
lieve that as a general policy the 
last two years of the high school 
should be added to the college, mak- 
ing it a four-year institution?” The 
tabulation of the replies gives the 
following results: 


“Ves” ‘“No”’ 


Public junior college 


GI nv cccccccadawenxs 47 46 
Private junior college administra- 

tt ~2idevetkdices abewnke end as 63 29 

TD -05400660400000GEs ERG RES 110 75 
Undecided or conditional..... 18 


In one respect this tabulation is a 
ghastly misrepresentation. It gives 
no indication whatsoever of the in- 
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tensity of feeling which must have 
accompanied the reply in many 
cases. The “Noes” range from a 
gentle whisper to a sharp and re- 
sounding thunderclap. “Absolutely 
not’’ is the laconic answer from a 
president of a public junior college 
in California. ““No—emphatically 
no,” comes from one of my good 
friends, the president of a most effi- 
cient public junior college in Texas. 
The answers from the other side 
never exhibit as much force and 
emotional background, but they are 
no less significant of depth of con- 
viction. 

The two groups are not incom- 
patible.—In spite of the vigorous as- 
sertion that the high-school and 
college groups are incompatible and 
cannot be readily united, the ma- 
jority of junior college adminis- 
trators are not convinced that such 
is the case. The only point on which 
there is a preponderance of view in 
favor of the two-year college is in 
regard to discipline. In regard to 
social problems and instruction they 
are convinced that the four-year in- 
stitution is better. The returns on 
these points were as follows: 


Does the four-year institution create prob- 
lems of discipline not found in the two-year 
institution? 


Institution “Ts” 606 
oe cece ea bnk as pawk wanes 36 31 
SE era o mE aE eae ae aT Een 33 35 
ara a ln ah ae 69 67 
FE ee ne 18 


Probably but not significant... 6 


Does the four-year institution create social 
problems which are difficult to solve? 


Institution “ToC Cl OO” 
I a gt 24 33 
i aie ea rs Le 15 37 
ee re eee Ferree ane 39 70 
DCD wicewewnnceweemene 8 
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Does the variation of ages create problems? 
If so, please state them. 


Institution “Ves” No” 

: sctenshdneues se eweKeweu cds 27 38 

i eT er Terr errr errr err rere 21 33 

WES | 660s ceererscenevasadennens 48 71 
Very Little ...cccccccccccsccees 4 
ee CE Bik oc csc vvcccsweaes 8 


Is it difficult to adjust instruction to the 
different levels? 


Institution “Yes” “No” 
PEE 60k eben eeNeeeeeuanewenwueas 35 63 
PE cevescaeeedenennweensewee 28 61 
Peer TeTT TT rer re TT Tree 63 124 


Which of the institutions is better fitted to 
meet the psychological needs of the child? 


Institution Four-Year Two-Year 
DS) .civeousdkenseweaer 49 25 
ES 6g ee ee eke ce ay 54 23 

NE aire ite ae ee aa ek 103 48 
No difference ......... 11 
Be met BROW 2 .ccccccs 11 


The saltatory theory of develop- 
ment.—The saltatory theory of de- 
velopment has been injected into 
this discussion by some of the op- 
ponents of the four-year organiza- 
tion. So far as I am aware, no 
advocate of the four-year college 
has made a point of this theory or 
has attempted to use it as an argu- 
ment in its support. The claim that 
the four-year organization is de- 
signed to serve the period of middle 
adolescence does not rest upon such 
a view of human development. It 
would, on the other hand, appear 
very clear that those who maintain 
with so much vigor the irreconcil- 
able differences and incompatibility 
between the high-school child and 
the college student, whether wit- 
tingly or not, are in fact basing their 
contention upon a saltatory theory. 
Time does not permit any extended 
meditations upon this interesting 
subject. Personally, I would rather 
hold with Rousseau, Froebel, and 
G. Stanley Hall than with the lesser 
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lights whose very method of investi- 
gation smoothes away the facts. I 
feel confident, however, that most 
of us can agree on this reasonable 
ground: during the adolescent years 
from the dawn of puberty, physio- 
logical, psychological, social, and 
spiritual changes are going rapidly 
forward in rich variety and abun- 
dance. No special theory need be 
invoked to account for the changes 
which characterize these rapid pro- 
cesses of human maturation. Each 
year brings a marked advancement. 
A child of fifteen and one of seven- 
teen would be far apart, but they 
are no farther apart than one of 
eighteen and another at twenty. If 
these changes in maturing life de- 
mand diffcrent institutional organi- 
zation, the ideal will inevitably call 
for one-year schools. Obviously, we 
must discover some other ground 
for grouping the grades than that 
of differences in child development. 
If this principle be chosen, our en- 
tire school is rent asunder, and its 
most fundamental social aim is de- 
stroyed. 


THE PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


Is it a matter of indifference as to 
how many grades shall constitute a 
school? Is it to be determined solely 
by local conditions and expediency? 
Are grades units like beads to be 
strung on a string at one’s fancy? 
Is there no principle which deter- 
mines the inner vitality of social 
organisms or institutions? I believe 
there is—a law of spiritual purpose- 
fulness. This law of spiritual unity 
must govern the school as it gov- 
erns the church, the state, and every 
other social unity. It necessitates 
singleness of purpose; a purpose in 
which each member of the group 
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can vitally participate. The number 
of grades to be operated together in 
the school must be determined by 
the degree of unity in their work in 
the attainment of a clearly defined 
objective. The junior college has 
for its supreme objective the com- 
pletion of the program of general 
cultural education. It is the cap- 
stone of the educative process in the 
production of a modern man. Be- 
yond is specialization, professional 
training, or mere dilettantism. 

How many grades can function 
together in such a program of the 
higher general education? This will 
be determined, I believe, by the de- 
gree of dynamic leadership which 
the junior college group is able to 
exert over the group below. The 
junior college group in which the 
final purpose of the institution is 
approaching maturation must domi- 
nate the lower by its spiritualizing 
influence. They must create, main- 
tain, and transmit the atmosphere, 
traditions, and spirit which form 
the life and character of the institu- 
tion. If the number of students in 
the college years is small, incoher- 
ent, and spiritless, they cannot hope 
to vitalize the lower group, and an 
inglorious situation seen too fre- 
quently exists. The lower classes 
naturally look to those ahead for 
leadership and direction. The fail- 
ure of the freshman class, loosely 
added to the high school, as it was 
some years ago in some places, is a 
striking example of the inability to 
vitalize the mass below. Any small 
junior college group organized with 
a dominant high-school group will 
be equally bad. The ideal is a strong 
college group with a somewhat 
larger high-school group welded into 
a spiritual unity. 
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Higher secondary education needs 
unifying.—The question whether 
junior college work belongs to the 
secondary field or to higher educa- 
tion need not delay us. That is a 
contest over terms and not over re- 
alities. Suffice it to say that this is 
the completion of that circle of 
studies denominated by the Greeks 
and Romans as the Encyclopedia. It 
is the higher cultural training upon 
which can be built either an intel- 
ligent, informed, practical career or 
the professional studies of the spe- 
cialist. But whether secondary or 
higher, the conviction cannot be 
downed that the two years of the 
college are inherently the same sort 
of thing that is found in the latter 
years of high school. The two share 
the same aims, pursue largely the 
same subjects, and do not differ 
radically in method. The work in 
each must be motivated by the same 
psychological appeals. The upper 
group is more mature than the 
other, but its maturity is just a step 
in advance and precisely that to- 
ward which the lower group must 
be deftly steered. 

Again, more and more school au- 
thorities are beginning to believe 
that the high school is not a satis- 
factory finishing point and it is un- 
wise to cut this period of higher 
secondary education into two parts. 
The break between the high school 
and college is detrimental to the 
student. He is not’ thoroughly 
trained in any tool subject, not even 
in the use of his own language. The 
break permits him to jump from 
one language to another and from 
one science to another, so that in 
the end he masters nothing. 

Other values which are causing 
unification are: (1) time gained in 
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administering one unit rather than 
two, (2) elimination of several be- 
ginning courses in language and 
science, (3) facilitating the time of 
the pupil in completing the college 
work, and (4) taking care of the 
student who is lacking a few hours 
in completing the high school by 
permitting him to pursue some ad- 
vanced work along with his remain. 
ing course in high school. 

How far can unity with the grades 
of the high school extend? How 
many grades can the junior college 
integrate into a vital social or- 
ganism? Few of you would exclude 
the senior year of the high school. 
On the other hand, to reach far 
down and include the second year 
of the high school is questionable. 
The very size of the lower group 
and the widened difference in intel- 
lectual, social, and institutional ma- 
turity will make this inadvisable. 
Few indeed will seriously contend 
for a five- or a six-year school. 

We have now narrowed our prob- 
lem to its ultimate point of diffi- 
culty. Will the interests of Ameri- 
can education be better conserved 
by grouping the third year of high 
school with the grades below or 
with the higher grades? Will the 
eleventh grade have a detrimental 
effect upon the college group, or 
will the college group be able to as- 
similate it? 

The upper years of the _ high 
school need the steadying, sobering 
influence of the college. Those of 
the one group have made the deeper 
decisions of individual life, they 
have begun to realize that maturity 
toward which the years of schooling 
have aimed. They are better able 
than teachers or parents to point 
the way to those just below them. 
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The younger group have, as yet, no 
clear vision of what human life 
signifies in its social, vocational, 
hysical, institutional aspects. High- 
school students in these awakening 
years suffer because they are left 
to stew in their own immaturity. 
They have an imperative need for 
an environment which shall instill 
within them the deepest spiritual 
and intellectual desires. They must 
be faced with the challenge to leave 
the infantile shell and boldly emerge 
to the real affairs of human exist- 
ence. So far from being a barrier 
to unification, I should say that the 
stage of development of the eleventh 
grade is the very reason why they 
should be placed with those above. 
They are irresponsible, lacking in 
motivation, sappy, emotional. Placed 
with the grades below, they will 
tend to atrophy on that immature 
level; placed with those above, they 
have the better chance to reach ma- 
turity. The older group exert an 
incalculable influence upon. the 
younger in shaping their views and 
plans of life. To operate effectually, 
however, it is needful that the upper 
level be dynamic and dominant in 
the life of the institution. Their 
leadership must be undisputed and 
constructive. It has been this insti- 
tutional contact of senior with 
junior, sophomore with freshman 
that has made for the effective 
transmission of the great spiritual 
possessions of the race. Social and 
institutional psychology loudly tes- 
tifies to this fact. 

Economic pressure.—Ilf the pres- 
sure of economic conditions has 
been felt in the past, it will be a far 
greater force in the future. The eco- 
nomic condition confronting this 
new age will demand that funds for 
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public education be expended so as 
to produce the maximum return. 
Who will seriously question that 
higher general education can be fur- 
nished in this country more cheaply 
in the four-year organization? No 
trustworthy authority on educa- 
tional finance will advise the public 
to float bonds to erect classroom 
buildings, libraries, gymnasiums, 
and so forth, and equip these for 
the exclusive use of two-year junior 
colleges for students who are pre- 
paring for professional life. And 
what is the rationality in housing 
the junior college alongside the 
senior high school with the same 
administrative officers, and faculty 
in large measure, and then forbid- 
ding them to act in a common-sense 
way in solving the mutual problems 
of the two groups? 

The precise weight which the eco- 
nomic factor exercises in favor of 
the four-year college cannot be set- 
tled by academic cogitation. The 
smaller public junior college un- 
doubtedly effects a most substantial 
saving to the public by adopting the 
four-year organization. The amount 
of saving will probably decrease in 
proportion as the size of the insti- 
tution increases. It is possible that 
in the very large institutions little 
or no economy would be found. In 
the private colleges which have a 
limited number of students of high- 
school grade, the four-year plan 
would possibly increase the expense. 
On the whole, it is safe to say that 
it will prove the more economical 
arrangement in 90 to 95 per cent of 
the colleges. 

Curricular revision our greatest 
need.—Attention everywhere is be- 
ing concentrated upon curricular re- 
adjustment. The establishment of 
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junior high schools, and the conse- 
quent shifting downward of begin- 
ning languages and other courses 
have unsettled the traditional offer- 
ings. The question at once arises, 
Are such introductory courses to be 
offered in the junior high school 
and in the senior high school and 
then again on the college level? Fur- 
thermore, the discussion and experi- 
mentation which have been going 
rapidly forward in the universities 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Chicago, 
and elsewhere, are leading to hope- 
ful reorganization. These institu- 
tions, it is always well to remember, 
are interested in this effort only for 
the sake of securing more effective 
preparation for their own senior 
and graduate work. The broader in- 
terests of the higher secondary edu- 
cation are of no direct concern to 
them. 

On the part of the junior colleges 
there is a growing insight that the 
curriculum brought over bodily 
from the freshman and sophomore 
years of the standard institution is 
no longer satisfactory. It no longer 
gives an efficient preparation for 
those who are going forward to pro- 
fessional training, even less does it 
meet the needs which are inherent 
in the junior college level of educa- 
tion. There is an increasing desire 
for a number of adjustments: (1) 
the enrichment of the curriculum 
by new courses; (2) better adapta- 
tion of the work to the psychological 
and social needs of youth to pre- 
pare for meeting life situations; (3) 
more effective systems of educa- 
tional and vocational guidance; (4) 
a more vital extracurricular pro- 
gram; (5) a drastic revision of tra- 
ditional curriculum in regard to 
duplication, and elimination of all 
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duplication unless it can be shown 
to be beneficial; (6) maintainment 
of continuity of courses and syb- 
jects. The division of secondary 
work into three distinct institutions 
breaks most seriously the continuity 
of courses and subjects. The sty- 
dent is often permitted to switch 
from one language to another and 
in the end has no genuine knowl- 
edge of any. Discontinuity in the 
course of the student causes him to 
reach the conclusion that nothing 
is really essential and leads to dis- 
integration. 

Many administrators now believe 
the four-year college offers the best 
solution for these curricular diffi- 
culties. To the inquiry whether or 
not the four-year junior college 
would have less duplication, the fol- 
lowing response was received: 


Institution “Tes “No” 
a 62 23 
eo... 55 18 

ED «ate alec 117 41 


Similarly, to the question, “Does the 
four-year institution offer possibili- 
ties of a more enriched curricu- 
lum?” the administrators replied: 


Institution Yes” “No” 
Pe tnrecccaes 50 29 
PD: cast wees 46 22 

i, ae 96 51 


To the question, “Which institution 
offers the better plan of extracur- 
ricular activities?” the replies are 
as follows: 


Institution Four-Year Two-Year 
CP Ce tee a deta wants 51 24 
DE <c¢.t:.ccceekeenu ene 52 14 
er eee 103 38 


The training problem.—The two- 
year college is the ultimate embodi- 
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ment of that theory of education 
which minimizes education as life- 
training in favor of education as the 
cramming of knowledge. It is a 
collegiate “grabateria,” where the 
students rush in and seize such in- 
formation as may be necessary to 
acquire a certain amount of credit 
and rush away again to the senior 
college. I do not question its effec- 
tiveness in the performance of this 
function. But it is about as remote 
from the older conception of col- 
lege as anything could well be. The 
older institutions meant leisure to 
reflect upon the deeper things of 
human existence, the exploration of 
nature and man, and above every- 
thing the acquiring of a type of life, 
a socialization by dwelling and 
thinking together. This aspect of 
the college which was the supreme 
consideration in the English and 
the old American college system has 
vanished completely from our new 
conception. The two-year system 
emphasizes discontinuity § rather 
than integration both in studies and 
in habits of life. 

Vocational preparation.—Civiliza- 
tion is confronted with new condi- 
tions as far as vocational life is 
concerned. The restless spirit of in- 
vention has created a real Franken- 
stein: machines are driving out 
human labor in every line. Foreign 
people will more and more produce 
the staple product which requires 
no skilled workmanship, such as 
wheat, cotton, beef, and so forth. 
The era of unskilled labor in our 
country is passing. Our people 
must become skilled technicians. To 
this end, the junior college must as- 
sist in doing in America. No sepa- 
rate two-year program can do this 
in any adequate manner. 
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Provision for gifted students.— 
The four-year plan is better adapted 
to conserving the time of the 
brighter student. He can _ pass 
through the eight-year course to 
better advantage more rapidly in 
two well-integrated curricula than 
in three. 

Instructional staff.—lIt is impos- 
sible to administer two separate fac- 
ulties side by side as closely related 
as those of the senior high school 
and the junior college without seri- 
ous difficulty. It has not been done 
in the case of senior colleges and 
graduate schools. Many administra- 
tors are finding themselves con- 
fronted with situations which grad- 
ually lead to unification of the 
instructional staff. Moreover, this 
situation is found to be a very posi- 
tive advantage to the high school. 
Unification diminishes jealousy and 
increases co-operation. In smaller 
schools the instructor can fill out 
his program by teaching his spe- 
cialty rather than some _ second 
choice in the college. The junior 
college instructor can act as head 
over the combined faculty of the 
department. The presence of schol- 
arly, more highly trained specialists 
has been found quite stimulating 
to the other members of the faculty. 
Finally, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that adjustments are 
more rapidly made if the faculty is 
combined. Moreover, assistant in- 
structors and specialists in physical 
training, music, and the like, can 
be more easily fitted into the four- 
year system. 

College spirit——lIn personal con- 
tact with junior colleges one of the 
most insistent impressions is that 
there is a very definite lack. The 
intangible thing is called by various 
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names—college spirit, atmosphere, 
esprit de corps, group conscious- 
ness, morale, and institutional life. 
That others are interested in the 
same concern is clear from the 
numerous references in the litera- 
ture on the junior college. Not long 
ago the Educational Council of Iowa 
issued a bulletin entitled A Study 
of Ways and Means of Developing a 
Proper Group Consciousness among 
Our Junior College Students. But 
there still remains the very greatest 
need for the careful analysis of the 
many aspects of this intangible but 
yet indispensable factor. Although 
I was quite aware of the peculiar 
difficulties involved in studying this 
subject, the question was asked, 
“What institution is most likely to 
develop the better college spirit?” 
The following is a summary of the 
replies: 


Four-Year Two-Year 


Institution College College 
Pe £646 ce Re ee ee bale 4S 44 38 
DE t6cnccdansedwwenees 52 24 
DG? (‘¢bvée asin eakeenne 96 62 


Eight individuals stated it makes 
little or no difference. One of the 
many informing replies came from 
the Director of the California Col- 
lege of Mechanical Arts: 


Four years are better for molding 
character, for forming fast friendships, 
and lasting memories, for cumulative 
results. These desiderata would seem 
to make for a more substantial college 
spirit. For some students something 
short and snappy might seem better. 


Regardless of whatever content any- 
one may read into the term, there 
would be _ substantial agreement 
that the morale of the two-year in- 
stitution is generally deplorably 
weak. We may recognize two kinds 
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of college spirit, the superficial anq 
the deeper. The first is that com- 
monly associated with athletics ang 
ballyhoo; the other has to do with 
the traditions and habits of earnest- 
ness, scholarship, manliness, honor, 
and type of life. It is generally con- 
ceded that it is not possible to create 
and transmit these ideals and prac- 
tices which go to mold an effective 
institutional character in so short a 
period, and with so rapid a turnover 
as is found in the two-year college, 
The effort to impart the semblance 
of time by calling the semesters 
freshman, sophomore, junior, and 
senior is ingenious but pathetically 
puerile, considering the importance 
of this matter. Whether the four- 
year college can foster a genuine 
collegiate morale with the _high- 
school group is still to be demon- 
strated. But its chances are far 
better than those of the two-year 
unit. 


METHODS TO SOLVE THE PROBLEM 


The study of the sharply antago- 
nistic positions held by junior col- 
lege administrators has deepened 
the conviction that this is the most 
significant problem which has arisen 
in the history of the movement. 
Great interest has been expressed in 
the method of reaching some satis- 
factory solution. There are three 
suggested methods of attack—theo- 
retical discussion, experimentation, 
and wise adjustment to the pressure 
of conditions. 

1. To attempt to decide the issue 
of the four-year versus the two- 
year organization by matching ar- 
guments will not be very profitable. 
To almost every proposition in fa- 
vor of the one, you can find a cogent 
counter proposition. Furthermore, 
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ind an institutional problem as ex-_ taking judicious steps in the adjust- 
m- tremely complex as this should not ment necessary to relieve most 
ind be approached as an academic con- pressing difficulties. The _ restric- 
ith | troversy but rather as a dispassion-_ tions which are producing the pres- 
»st- ate, scientific investigation of a_ ent chaotic, not to say hypocritical, 
or, social organism. Moreover, it is well conditions should be relaxed in fa- 
On- always to remember that the situa- vor of well-ordered liberty. May I 





ate tion is essentially practical and not suggest a few of the most desirable 
‘ace theoretical in character. steps? 
ive 2. A number of very thoughtful a) The recognition of the four-year 
ta friends of the junior colleges have junior college as a distinctive 
ver urged the resort to experimentation. unit, leaving to local circum- 
ge, Several excellent examples of this stances to determine just how 
nce procedure—Stephens in Missouri far the unity shall extend in re- 
ers and Menlo in Canrenae ee fa- gard to plant, faculty, adminis- 
ind miliar to all of you. Their efforts tration, finances, graduation, 
lly have been instructive and, on the nih. 
nce whole, indicate that experimenta- . 
ur- tion is not to be disparaged. How- b) — ae — "1 rr Poe 
ine ever, the study of institutional _ — hey 
, , two years, upon the accrediting 
sh- experimentation throughout the his- 

' ' of the colleges, on the basis of 
on- tory of education leaves one with a ssiaadieandiueanemes iil’ mama teil tele 
far sense of its futility. In the very ieee 
ear nature of the case, unusual and d lcoPaesinee _" 

artificial circumstances must be in- ©) Permission under restrictions 

troduced which vitiate the results. similar to those in Kansas, Min- 
" , , ' nesoia, Texas, and several other 

Again, there is really no satisfactory 

; , : ’ states, for students to pursue 

go- way of checking the results. Frank- ' 7 
a. ly, I see no use in submitting the Sane coul noe “ the same time 
1ed issue to experimentalism so far as on Te le 
ost the practicality of the four-year unit d) Encouragement of more voca- 
sen is concerned. Experiments as to the tional work for those students 
nt. best procedure in curricular recon- who will not go to the senior 
| in struction and numerous other de- college. 
tis- tails will be valuable. That the ©) Encouragement in the effort to 
ree youth who constitute the four Foorgansse the general curricula 
e0- grades in question can be effectively to get rid of duplication, to in- 
on, educated together needs no experi- tegrate the work of each student 
ure mental proof. This has been the more effectively, and to enrich 

common practice for a thousand their training with more knowl- 
sue years. Even if we did not have the edge which meets their needs for 
VO- testimony of history, the four-year present and future living. 
ar- colleges now in operation are fur- ff) Encouragement of greater em- 
ale. nishing adequate experimental evi- phasis upon the creation of gen- 
fa- dence on the point in question. uine college spirit as has been 
ent 3. The solution of our differences suggested by the Educational 
re, must come, in my judgment, from Council of Iowa. 

















Recent Developments in Administration 


W. W. CARPENTER*#* 


A careful study of the literature 
on the junior college reveals that 
by far the largest number of the 
administrative changes made or 
discussed during the year 1931 were 
concerned with organization. It 
seems quite evident that many of 
those making changes or advocat- 
ing definite types wish to empha- 
size their experimental attitudes. 
Eells says, 


Ultimately, of course, the entire matter 
will be decided by experience and ex- 
periment, not by theory.? 


Harbeson says: 


The authorities in the Pasadena 
Junior College recognize the experi- 
mental nature of their work. We do 
not regard the four-year junior college 
as being the one, only, and conclu- 
sively demonstrated form of organi- 
zation.2 


In addition to those who are ad- 
vocating the two- or four-year jun- 
ior college, it is interesting to note 
that Menlo Junior College will pos- 
sibly be organized as a three-year 
unit. Thus we read: 


As a private project, the Board of 
Trustees hopes to develop this junior 


* Professor of Education, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

1W. C. Eells, “What Manner of Child 
Shall This Be,” Junior College Journal 
(February 1931), I, 327. 

2J. W. Harbeson, “The Pasadena Junior 
College Experiment,” Junior College Jour- 
nal (October 1931), I, 4. 

3’“The Menlo Experiment,” Junior Col- 
lege Journal (November 1931), II, 73. 


college along lines in keeping with the 
most modern thought. An eight-year 
unit of secondary education is being 
operated on the same campus. For 
the present, the junior college is ag 
two-year institution; but it may, in the 
future, include the last one or two 
years of high school. Observation and 
study will eventually decide whether 
it will comprise a two-, three-, or 
four-year unit. Four years of data 
now seem to indicate that the three- 
year junior college unit is the most 
homogeneous, i.e., grades 12, 13, and 
14. However, the study is still pro- 
gressing, and it is the desire of the 
Board of Trustees to bring about a 
gradual transition rather than an ab- 
rupt change..... Statistical evidence 
thus far seems to indicate that at least 
grades 12, 13, and 14 are homogeneous, 
The students in the senior year of 
high school (12th grade) are now in- 
cluded in the same living unit with the 
freshman and sophomore junior col- 
lege men.3 


Proctor in discussing the Cali- 
fornia project of the National 
Educational Survey of Secondary 
Education indicates that several 
different types of organization may 
be desirable in California. He says: 


The staff in charge of the California 
project is not committed to any par- 
ticular type of county or district or- 
ganization. The sole object is to try 
to discover what the most satisfactory 
administrative areas may be under ex- 
isting conditions. When these data are 
gathered it will be our purpose to sug- 
gest administrative reorganization 
based on the educational, social, and 
economic needs and resources of the 
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various communities involved. The 
ultimate objective will be to help solve 
the problem of vertical articulation so 
that each area may secure that type 
of organization which will enable it 
to render the highest quality of educa- 
tional service to its constituents. In 
some cases the most desirable outcome 
may be found to be the 6-6 plan, in 
others the 6-6-2 plan, or the 6-2-4-2 
plan, or the 6-4-4 plan. At the present 
stage of the investigation the need is 
very apparent for legislation which 
will make it possible to secure larger 
administrative units for all educa- 
tional purposes, under one board of 
education and one superintendent of 
schools. Legislation is at present so 
complicated, and vested interests are 
so strongly entrenched, that the only 
hope for relief lies in a complete re- 
vamping of the school code of the 


state.* 


Campbell, in a study at Peabody 
College, tabulated the type of ad- 
ministrative organization of eighty- 
three school systems which included 
the junior college. While the one of 
highest frequency was the 6-3-3-2, 
and the 8-4-2 combination was a 
fairly close second, yet it seemed 
quite significant that he found 
twelve other distinct combinations, 
ranging in frequency from one to 
thirteen.5 

Kefauver at the Detroit meeting 


4W. M. Proctor, “National Survey of 
Secondary Education,” Junior College 
Journal (February 1931), I, 308. 

5 Doak S. Campbell, Some Junior Col- 
lege Problems, Peabody College, 1931. 

6G. N. Kefauver, “The Organization of 
the Junior College as an Agency of De- 
mocracy,” Proceedings of Detroit Meet- 
ing, Department of Secondary Principals 
(1931), 190-91. 

7“*Bibliography on Junior Colleges,” 
Junior College Journal (October 1931), 
II, 60. 


indicated that organization may de- 
pend on numerous factors. He says: 


In many cases it reflects condition- 
ing factors, such as building, staff, size 
of school, and in others it reflects the 
thinking of the administrators on the 
desirable plan of organization of sec- 
ondary education. It is desirable that 
we seek objective evidence on the 
achievements of institutions working 
under different conditions. It is de- 
sirable that we not be dogmatic and 
extreme in our defence of a particular 
plan of organization. Local adminis- 
trators should be encouraged in mak- 
ing a fair trial of the plan which 
appears to them to be adapted to local 
conditions. It is only through such 
trial and testing that we can obtain a 
more valid basis for judgment. In 
time, we should have adequate bases 
for evaluating the different types of 
arrangements. Until then, we can only 
proceed subjectively to set up organi- 
zations we believe to give the most 
favorable condition for achieving the 
special functions of the junior col- 
lege.® 


Chamberlain in his study also in- 
dicates that there may be certain 
factors which control the type of 
organization. He 


finds that existing buildings and equip- 
ment, which are in some cases de- 
cidedly inadequate, are in a _ large 
measure determining the curriculum 
of the junior college and the adminis- 
trative and educational organization. 
An effective junior college program of 
studies will make peculiar demands on 
housing and equipment which are 
only rarely met by existing high- 
school facilities. Buildings of a jun- 
ior college should be planned in terms 
of predicted enrollment, administra- 
tive and educational organization to 
be adopted, and the program of studies 
to be offered.’ 
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THE CASE OF MOBERLY 


Moberly, Missouri, a town of ap- 
proximately 14,000, represents an 
interesting case in which an organ- 
ization was adopted and a new 
building planned for the proposed 
organization. The situation was fur- 
ther made more definite in that just 
before the program was started fire 
destroyed the high-school building. 

Moberly became interested in the 
junior college at a time when all 
the available space in her school 
buildings was taken by the activi- 
ties of the other divisions of the 
school system. The Superintendent 
of Schools presented such a favor- 
able report on the junior college 
that the Board of Education decided 
to try the plan even in the light of 
a shortage of space. It secured 
space over a grocery store across 
the street from the high-school 
building and divided this space into 
classrooms. The first year none of 
the junior college classrooms was 
on the regular school campus ex- 
cept the laboratories and the li- 
brary. At the end of the school year 
the community was so well pleased 
with what had been done that the 
board decided to add another year’s 
work. In order to furnish additional 
classrooms, the rooms over another 
store were secured. 

The second year the junior col- 
lege was organized as a two-year 
school under the leadership of a 
dean working directly under the 
Superintendent of Schools. At this 
time President Neale of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, who was then Dean of 
the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, made a survey 
of the school situation in Moberly 
at the request of the Board of Edu- 
cation and included in his recom- 
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mendations that the school adopt a 
6-4-4 plan of organization. Before 
his recommendations were actually 
presented to the Board the major 
part of the senior high school 
building was completely destroyed 
by fire. This did not seriously inter- 
fere with the progress of the junior 
college as none of its classrooms 
was in the high-school building ex- 
cept the chemical laboratories. The 
high-school student body was 
moved to a vacant factory and the 
Board of Education fitted up one 
room, in the part of the high school 
that did not burn, as a chemical lab- 
oratory for the college students. 

With the old high-school building 
out of the way, the Board of Educa- 
tion decided to follow, in so far as 
possible, the recommendations of 
President Neale. It, therefore, re- 
built a school on the site of the old 
high school, which it designated as 
the junior high school. It planned 
an entirely new building on a spa- 
cious site near the edge of town 
which it named the junior college. 
Grades 11 and 12 of the old senior 
high school and the two years of 
junior college were assigned to this 
building at the beginning of the 
1931-32 school year. An entirely 
new organization was formed in an 
entirely new building. 

The following information will 
indicate the extent to which the 
Moberly Junior College is a four- 
year institution. The upper division 
includes the thirteenth- and four- 
teenth-year students, and the lower 
division the eleventh- and twelfth- 
year students. There are 242 stu- 
dents in the lower division and 149 
in the upper, making a total of 391 
students in the junior college. The 
upper and lower divisions of the 
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school are under one administra- 
tion. Both divisions work under the 
same attendance regulations and 
use the same classrooms, library, 
and laboratories. There is only one 
teaching staff for the junior college. 
All new instructors added to the 
system meet the requirements of 
the upper division—a Master’s de- 
gree or its equivalent in each sub- 
ject that they teach. While part of 
the instructors are assigned entirely 
to upper-division work and part to 
lower-division work, yet nearly one- 
half of the group teach in both up- 
per and lower divisions. There are 
twenty-one instructors in the organ- 
ization; the teacher-pupil ratio is 
one to nineteen. 

In so far as it could be observed 
and according to statements of the 
teachers, the methods of instruction 
used in the lower division are the 
same as those used in the upper 
division. One of the ways in which 
the new organization has contrib- 
uted most to the cause of better 
teaching has been that each depart- 
ment has carefully considered the 
content of its courses and has at- 
tempted to eliminate from its offer- 
ings undesirable duplication. 

While instructors may teach 
classes in both the upper and lower 
divisions, no lower-division § stu- 
dents are allowed to enroll in 
upper-division work, nor are upper- 
division students allowed to enroll 
in lower-division work. In other 
words, as far as student attendance 
at classes is concerned, there is a 
sharp division between the lower 
and upper divisions. As far as the 
instructors of these classes are 
concerned, there is no such distinc- 
tion. 

In terms of student activities the 


two divisions are eligible to the 
same clubs and organizations other 
than class organizations. The entire 
school is represented by one athletic 
team, and games are scheduled 
only with junior colleges. The 
lower-division students are eligible 
to the team and approximately one- 
half the football squad was com- 
posed of lower-division students. 

Assembly programs are for the 
entire student body. The one place 
where, as far as student activities 
are concerned, the division between 
the upper and lower divisions is rec- 
ognized is in debating. Here each 
division has its own team and each 
team competes in its own class. 

As far as guidance is concerned a 
faculty committee from the school 
is now at work on a preliminary 
guidance program which it expects 
to put into effect next school year. 

One of the most important prob- 
lems that has presented itself to 
this new organization has been the 
one of student freedom during free 
periods. Under the old system, jun- 
ior college students were not re- 
quired to attend study hall and 
were given complete freedom of the 
campus during the time they were 
not actually in classrooms. On 
the other hand the eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade students were com- 
pelled to attend study hall at all 
times during the school day when 
not actually in classes. The rules 
for the conduct of the eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade students were quite 
rigid. The problem of mixing these 
two groups was whether to give the 
lower-division students the freedom 
of the upper division, or compel the 
upper-division students to adhere to 
the rigid rules applied to lower- 
division students. The administra- 
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tion adopted the policy of allowing 
the upper division students all the 
freedom that they had enjoyed in 
the past. It also permitted the 
twelfth-grade students this. same 
freedom on the condition that any 
student who does poorly in work 
loses the freedom privilege. As far 
as the eleventh-grade students are 
concerned, they are compelled to 
attend study halls during all periods 
when they are not actually in 
classes. 

In the past it has been a serious 
burden for the two separate institu- 
tions to support school annuals, 
athletic teams, school papers, social 
activities, the many clubs, and or- 
chestras. With two comparatively 
small student bodies and one com- 
paratively small group of patrons, 
the financing of two duplicate sets 
of activities became a great burden 
on the community. Now there are 
actually more organizations for 
each student to choose from, but 
there is only one annual, one paper, 
one athletic team, one orchestra, 
and the like, which makes it easier 
to secure sponsors from the teach- 
ing staff and to secure support from 
the public. 

As far as graduation is concerned 
a high-school diploma will be 
granted this year to those who fin- 
ish the twelfth grade. All gradua- 
tion exercises, however, will be at 
the same time and place. It is 
thought that possibly in the future 
high-school diplomas will not be 
issued unless requested by the stu- 
dent concerned. 

The administration is attempting 
to make the transition from the two 
organizations of last year to a 
single organization as gradual as 
possible and to develop in the minds 
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of their students the feeling of loy- 
alty to their new institution. They 
are gradually beginning to call the 
eleventh-grade students freshmen, 
the twelfth-grade sophomores, the 
thirteenth grade juniors, and the 
fourteenth grade seniors. The stu- 
dent body is apparently accepting 
this in good spirit. Possibly they 
are so much interested in their new 
building with its excellent equip- 
ment, laboratories, and _ libraries 
that they have not had time to 
worry about the details of whether 
they are sophomores or seniors, 
The situation is not as though a 
two-year institution were added to 
an already existing high-school 
building or two years of a high 
school were added to an already ex- 
isting junior college building. The 
students are starting in a new 
building where everything possible 
has been done to furnish them a 
modern and up-to-date plant. The 
facilities furnished cannot even be 
compared with the high school kept 
in the factory or the junior college 
classrooms over stores. The admin- 
istration is not emphasizing the 
transition. It takes the new organi- 
zation for granted just as it takes 
the new building for granted—as 
something new for Moberly. It is 
the opinion of the administration 
that the student body is also taking 
this point of view. 

The administration thought it 
best not to eliminate completely all 
of the lower-division activities in 
one year. Debating, however, is the 
only lower-division activity which 
is being carried on as a separate 
activity. Not only with this activity, 
but with all others, the administra- 
tion expects to consider carefully by 
experience whether each activity 
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will succeed best as a part of the 
four-year organization or best as an 
upper- or lower-division activity. 

The administration is not at- 
tempting to adopt the four-year 
organization as it has been de- 
scribed in the literature. It is 
confident that the best plan is to 
experiment from year to year with 
that type of organization which will 
best fit local needs. School officials 
are, therefore, keeping quite accu- 
rate records of every change that is 
being made and in so far as possible 
the results of these changes. 


OTHER PLANS IN MISSOURI 


Kemper Junior College, at Boone- 
ville, Missouri, is very successful in 
the operation of a six-year unit un- 
der one administration. As with 
Moberly, there is a sharp distinction 
between upper-division (thirteenth- 
and fourteenth-year) students and 
lower-division students as far as 
class work is concerned, but there 
is not this distinction in a large part 
of their student activities. Instruc- 
tors may be assigned to both upper 
and lower divisions. The organiza- 
tion at Kemper will not be described 
in detail, as Kemper has followed 
this plan for some time. 

Christian College at Columbia, 
Missouri, for several years has been 
carrying on a definite program for 
the improvement of its instruction. 
At the close of 1931 the Dean made 
this statement: 


The administrative officers and 
faculty members of Christian College 
are committed to the belief that the 
time and effort expended in the pro- 
gram for the improvement of instruc- 
tion has been justified.’ 


There are two other interesting 
plans of organization in Missouri; 


the Kansas City, Missouri, experi- 
ment and the Stephens College ex- 
periment. Since neither of these 
experiments was started during the 
year 1931 and since both are well 
known to this group, only a very 
short statement about each will be 
given in this paper. 
In Kansas City, 


The aim of the whole procedure will 
be to determine how far it is feasible 
to give average pupils a full elementary 
and secondary education in a school 
system which is organized on the 
6-3-3 plan. The plan ....contemplates 
the inclusion of the junior college 
curriculum in this 6-3-3 organization. 
Pupils completing the work will be 
expected to enter the university at the 
level of the present junior year.® 


The Stephens College experiment 
is based in part on the assumption 
that “The essential elements of the 
work now done in the junior high 
school, the senior high school, and 
the junior college should be com- 
pleted by the end of the twelfth 
grade.’’}° 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


One of the most important prob- 
lems of the junior college adminis- 
trator is that of securing the funds 


8 J. C. Miller, “Improving Instruction in 
the Junior College,” Junior College Jour- 
nal (January 1932), II, 208. 


9“Report on Kansas City, Mo.,” Junior 
College Journal (December 1930), I, 162; 
and Geo. Melcher, “Report on Junior Col- 
lege Experiment in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri,’ The North Central Association 
Quarterly (December 1931), VI, 254-56. 


10J. M. Wood, “Long Beach—Menlo— 
Stephens Co-operation,” Junior College 
Journal (February 1931), I, 244; and J. M. 
Wood, “Report to the Supervisory Com- 
mittee of the North Central Association 
on the Stephens College Experiment,” 
The North Central Association Quarterly 
(December 1931), VI, 257-65. 
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necessary for operation. The prob- 
lem of what part the state shall pay 
to the public junior college has not 
been determined. 

Lawson says, 


State aid for local junior colleges 
has not progressed very far. An analy- 
sis of the general laws indicates that 
in only one state, California, is state 
aid a vital factor in the support of 
this type of education..... Only in 
Maine is there a well-defined system 
of state aid as a result of a special 
law. Some of the proposed laws are 
the most progressive from the point 
of view of those who favor state aid, 
but they have not been able to win 
support sufficient to become laws.!! 


Milliken gives an ideal to work 
toward in the following statement: 


It is the accepted policy of every 
state in the Union that higher educa- 
tion is a state obligation, and it is a 
fair proposition that the state con- 
tribute as much per unit enrollment 
in the junior college as it does in the 
university lower division, provided 
the students pay tuition equivaient to 
that paid in the university and the 
local school district provides building 
and equipment facilities and the bal- 
ance of necessary maintenance.!? 


States in evolving plans for the 
equalization of their public school 
systems have not usually included 
the junior college in their plans. 
This is illustrated by our recent 
school legislation in Missouri, 
“which guarantees to every district 
in the state $750 per elementary 


11 Fred Lawson, “State Aid for Junior 
Colleges,” Junior College Journal (May 
1931), I, 493. 

12D. E. Milliken, “Need of Public Jun- 
ior Colleges in Utah,” Junior College Jour- 
nal (March 1931), I, 354. 

13 E, M. Carter, Journal of the National 
Education Association (January 1932), 
XXI, 20. 
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teaching unit and $1,000 per high 
school teaching unit on the basis of 
a local school tax of twenty cents on 
the $100 valuation.” The junior 
college student in Missouri is not 
interpreted as being a high-school 
student, and for this reason a dis- 
trict cannot collect money from the 
state equalization fund for junior 
college students. As all public jun- 
ior colleges, however, must be ap- 
proved by the State Department of 
Education, it is understood that it 
is the aim of the Department to re- 
vise the financial plan so that public 
junior colleges will be included in 
the equalization program, both 
from the standpoint of state sup- 
port for equalization and state sup- 
port for tuition for those students 
living outside the district. 


LEGISLATIVE TRENDS 


Junior college bills introduced in 
1931 in Colorado, Arkansas, Idaho, 
and Ohio failed to pass. It is inter- 
esting, however, from the _ stand- 
point of administration to note the 
recommendations of the Arkansas 
Survey Commission relative to the 
state-supported junior colleges re- 
ported in the Junior College Journal 
in 1931: 


The commission recommends that the 
junior colleges be developed as inter- 
mediate schools offering continuous 
integrated curricula comprising the 
eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth grades..... 

It is recommended that the junior 
colleges of the state be united under 
common control and provided with a 
single authoritative body to interpret 
their functions and relationships. In 
the opinion of the survey commission 
this single board may well be the 
State Board of Education. It is sug- 
gested that the local junior college 
boards be retained in an advisory Ca- 
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pacity and for the purpose of repre- 
senting the institutions to the local 


constituency.*# 


Nebraska, North Dakota, and 
Utah passed junior college laws in 


1931. 

In Nebraska the organization of 
junior-college districts is authorized 
by vote of the electors, but no state 
aid is given.15 


In North Dakota a bill was approved 
on March 11, 1931, authorizing the 
board of education of any special 
school district in a municipality with 
a population of more than ten thou- 
sand to extend the high-school course 
for two years upon a two-thirds vote 
of the electors voting. These colleges 
are to be standardized and supervised 
by the State Board of Administration. 
As a matter of fact, only four cities in 
North Dakota have populations of 
more than ten thousand: Fargo, Grand 
Forks, Minot, and Bismarck. Four- 
year state educational institutions are 
already established in the first three 
of these cities, and the law will have 
the effect of its original intent, which 
was to provide for a junior college at 
Bismarck. The bill at first introduced 
read “having a population of more 
than 10,000 and less than 15,000,” but 
the latter phrase was stricken out by 
amendment.16 


14“Reports and Discussions” (Arkansas 
Recommendations), Junior College Jour- 
nal (October 1931), II, 52. 

i5F, L. Whitney, “Recent Legislation 
Affecting the Junior College,’ School Re- 
view (December 1931), XXXIX, 778. 

16 [bid. 

17“Preliminary Study of 1931 School 
Legislation Affecting Junior Colleges,” 
Research Department, National Education 
Association, 1931. 

18 Taken from “Bibliography on Junior 
College,” Junior College Journal (June 
1931), I, 594. 

19F, L, Whitney, op. cit., p. 779. 

20“The Junior College World,” Junior 
College Journal (June 1931), I, 570. 


In Utah, 


a new act makes it possible for the 
State to take over two junior colleges 
which heretofore have been church 
schools.17 


Ganders suggests that ultimately 
the secondary schools (of New 
York) may have to expand to do 
junior college work.'® 

Five states already having jun- 
ior college legislation added new 
Statutes in 1931. ‘The Iowa law 
placed a population restriction on 
the formation of new junior col- 
leges. The Kansas bill provided for 
“payment of high-school tuition to 
the payment of junior college tui- 
tion under the same conditions and 
at the same rate.’’)9 

One of the problems of organiza- 
tion before the 1931 session of the 
California legislature was the pro- 
posal “to change Sacramento Junior 
College into a four-year state col- 
ae The Senate Committee on 
Education refused even to report it 
for consideration.’’2° 

The 1931 California legislature 


repealed practically all of the existing 
provisions for the formation, suspen- 
sion, re-establishment, and lapsation of 
junior college districts. The new law 
provides hereafter for a single type of 
junior college district which “shall 
include all the territory in one high- 
school district or in two or more con- 
tiguous high-school districts.” 

It provides that the State Board of 
Education shall establish minimum 
standards for the formation of junior 
college districts, the only specifica- 
tions being that “the standards estab- 
lished shall include, in addition to 
such others as the said board may re- 
quire, the following: The assessed 
valuation of the area proposed to be 
included in a junior college district 
shall be an amount which, through the 
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levy of a district tax not in excess of 
twenty cents on each one hundred 
dollars of the estimated true wealth 
of taxable property as computed from 
the last preceding report of the state 
board of equalization, shall yield an 
amount which, when added to the 
available state financial aid for junior 
college education, will be deemed ade- 
quate for a junior college in the pro- 
posed area.” This of course provides 
for much greater flexibility than the 
rigidity of the old law, but it also 
places great responsibility upon the 
State Board of Education which is 
given such broad discretionary pow- 
ers, the only restriction being the finan- 
cial one.?1 


Joyal in his doctoral dissertation 
supports the foregoing point of 
view. One of his findings follows: 


Analysis of California junior college 
legislation would seem to indicate that 
arbitrary standards in the School Code 
for the establishment of junior college 
districts are not a solution to Califor- 
nia’s junior college problem.22 


Eells further says: 


Another bill which may have great 
influence on the future junior college 
policy in the state authorizes the gov- 
ernor to engage the services of “an 
educational research foundation of 
nation-wide scope engaged or organ- 
ized to engage in the work of making 
critical surveys in the field of educa- 


21 W. C. Eells, “New California Junior 
College Legislation,” Junior College Jour- 
nal (October 1931), II, 24—25. 


22“Reports and Discussions” (Califor- 
nia Junior Colleges), Junior College Jour- 
nal (December 1931), II, 169. 


23 W. C. Eells, “New California Junior 
College Legislation,” Junior College Jour- 
nal (October 1931), I, 29. 


24F, L. Whitney, op. cit., p. 780. 
25 Ibid., p. 781. 
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tion and in particular prepared to 
make such surveys in respect of the 
organization, conduct, operation, and 
efficiency of educational work as car. 
ried on in colleges and universities, 
The educational research foundation 
so selected to be one that has not al- 
ready announced a policy relative to 
the establishment of four-year regional] 
colleges. The governor shall require 
of the foundation or other organiza- 
tion by him so selected and engaged 
that it make a survey of the present 
system, plan of organization, and 
conduct of public education of higher 
than high-school grade in the State 
of California, make recommendations 
as to suitable future policy and plan 
of operation with relation thereto and 
present to him a written report of its 
survey with its recommendation on or 
before the first day of July 1932.23 


In Michigan a bill was passed 
concerning junior college tuition 
and another fixed the population 
necessary for the establishment of 
two years of college work.*4 

The Arizona legislature provided 
for the formation of two kinds of 
junior college districts: 


A union junior college district shall 
include two or more contiguous high- 
school districts in the same county. A 
county junior-college district shall 
embrace all territory of the county 
not included in any other  junior- 
college district. Any union or county 
junior-college district, proposed to be 
formed as hereinafter provided, must 
have an average daily high-school at- 
tendance, as shown by the high-school 
records of the preceding year, of not 
less than two hundred and a property 
valuation, as shown by the last equal- 
ized assessment roll, of not less than 
five million dollars.25 


Puyear in his study of fifty-five 
public junior colleges west of the 
Mississippi River found that the 
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total number on the administrative 
and supervising staffs was the same 
for this school year that it was for 
last.22 He also found that the aver- 
age size of the teaching staff for 
these schools had increased by 0.9 
of an instructor and that the per- 
centage of instructors with Mas- 
ter’s, or higher, degrees had in- 
creased 2 per cent. He shows that 


26 Puyear, unpublished study, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, 1932. 


during the school year the number 
of instructors teaching classes out- 
side their major fields has de- 
creased 4 per cent. These data are 
quite significant in view of the 
many suggestions that have been 
made by taxpayers’ leagues and 
other bodies, to decrease both the 
administrative and teaching force 
of our public school systems. It is 
not known if the situation found in 
these fifty-five colleges is typical of 
the entire group of junior colleges. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING 


Thé twelfth annual meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges was held in Richmond, Virginia, 
February 19-20, 1932. Delegates and 
visitors were registered from twenty- 
seven states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President Richard G. Cox. After the 
introduction of members and visitors, 
President F. W. Boatright extended a 
welcome to the Association on behalf 
of the city of Richmond, the state of 
Virginia, and the educational institu- 
tions and interests of Virginia. Presi- 
dent J. W. Cammack, of Averett Col- 
lege, extended a welcome on behalf of 
the junior colleges of Virginia, and 
presented a beautiful poster sugges- 
tive of the birthday of George Wash- 
ington. 

The program was presented accord- 
ing to the published schedule (see 
pages 411-12) except that Dr. Leon- 
ard V. Koos spoke at the annual din- 
ner in place of Secretary Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, who found it impossible to 
attend. President J. L. Robb, Presi- 
dent John W. Harbeson, and Profes- 
sor Wyatt W. Hale could not be 
present but sent their papers. 

The following reports of committees 
were adopted, representing the official 
actions of the Association. 

The prepared papers presented are 
found in this issue of the Journal. 


Doak S. CAMPBELL, Secretary 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges held its annual meeting February 
20, 1932, the following being present: 
Richard G. Cox, John W. Barton, Ed- 


gar D. Lee, John Paul Jones, Doak §, 
Campbell, Warren W. Way. 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported 
the expenditures for the previous year, 
At his suggestion the Committee asked 
the Secretary to propose a tentative 
budget for the ensuing year to be sub- 
mitted to the members of the Commit- 
tee. 

Two applications for membership by 
inspection were received from junior 
colleges in the District of Columbia, 
One of these was from Holton-Arms 
School, which has been inspected and 
minor deficiences pointed out. A sup- 
plementary report from this institu- 
tion was received purporting to show 
that the deficiences had been removed. 
The other institution was National 
Park Seminary asking for an initial in- 
spection. The Committee instructed 
the Secretary to ascertain the policy of 
the Association of the Middle States or 
any other recognized agency in the 
area respecting junior college inspec- 
tion. If that association is ready to in- 
spect institutions in the area this year, 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges will discontinue inspections 
for membership. 

An application for membership was 
received from Briarcliff Manor of New 
York. The Secretary was instructed to 
consult the authorities of the New York 
Board of Regents and to be guided by 
their recommendation. 


Doak S. CAMPBELL, 
Secretary 





RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


At its last annual meeting in Berke- 
ley, California, November 18-20, 1930, 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges set up a program of action 
to be carried out under the supervision 
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of its Research Committee. This Com- 
mittee during the past year has op- 
erated with the following personnel: 


G. H. VANDE Boaart, Northern Montana 
School, Havre, Montana. 

J. J. OPPENHEIMER, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. 

E. E. CorTRIGHT, Junior College of Con- 
necticut, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
E. W. BALpuF, Central Y.M.C.A. College, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Lewis W. SMITH, Superintendent of 
Schools, Berkeley, California, Chair- 
man. 

Principles of action.—It is desirable 
at this time to repeat certain estab- 
lished principles which have become 
the platform of action of the Commit- 
tee. These fundamental principles 
have not been changed during the past 
year. Even the first of them will con- 
tinue to be operative for some time to 
come. They are as follows: 


1. It is recognized by the Committee 
that certain features of junior college 
education are now under extensive in- 
vestigation by the National Survey of 
Secondary Education. Naturally it is the 
purpose of the Committee to refrain from 
duplicating any of the work now being 
done under the auspices of the Survey 
Commission. 

2. Certain investigations may appropri- 
ately be undertaken under the auspices of 
the Committee itself, as for example the 
current study now being made relative to 
the standardization of blanks of certifica- 
tion from junior colleges to higher insti- 
tutions and standardizing agencies. 

3. That it is appropriate to list certain 
outstanding needs for research for the 
further legitimate junior college develop- 
ment and ask competent investigators to 
undertake the investigation. 

4. To encourage all investigators in the 
junior college field to report the fact that 
they are engaging in such an investiga- 
tion to the Research Committee and to 
conduct such investigations with the ap- 
proval of the Committee so that junior 
college authorities over the country will 
feel justified in participating in the in- 
vestigations. 

5. To encourage independent investi- 


gators, who have developed worthwhile 
material, to report the same to the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges, 
through the Research Committee, so that 
their findings may be available for the 
benefit of all concerned by having refer- 
ences made to them in the publications of 
the Association. 


Teaching load.—Under the head of 
the second of these principles, the Re- 
search Committee was asked to con- 
duct a research as regards teacher 
load. In this connection the School of 
Education of the University of Cali- 
fornia volunteered assistance which 
was promptly accepted by the Commit- 
tee. Mr. A. E. Joyal was appointed as 
the research specialist to undertake 
this work. As members of the Associa- 
tion know, the blanks were prepared 
by Mr. Joyal with the approval of the 
Chairman of the Committee and were 
sent out from the office of the Chair- 
man of the Committee. The returns 
were turned over to Mr. Joyal for tabu- 
lation and interpretation. It is not de- 
sirable to summarize this investigation 
in this report since Mr. Joyal is to re- 
port on this topic, giving a summary 
of his findings, at this meeting. 

Other investigations——The Associa- 
tion, under the supervision of the Re- 
search Committee, has co-operated 
during the last year in a number of 
other investigations. The results of five 
of these investigations are to be re- 
ported on the present program of the 
Association and are listed as follows: 


“Certificate and Diploma Classification 
of Junior College Students,” by 
John W. Harbeson 

“The Status of Business Education on 
the Junior College Level,” by H. G. 
Shields 

“The Four-Year Junior College,” by 
Frederick Eby 

“Recent Developments in Junior Col- 
lege Administration,” by W. W. Car- 
penter 

‘Assimilation, Success, and Attitude of 
Junior College Graduates,” by W. W. 
Hale 
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There are a number of researches 
under way in each of which the Com- 
mittee has provided whatever co-op- 
eration and assistance it could. In 
some cases the only service it could 
render was to judge of the value of 
the investigation and give it approval 
so that it might have the right of way 
in the offices of junior college exec- 
utives. 

Curriculum study.—It gives me 
pleasure to summarize as follows one 
of these investigations entitled ‘‘The 
Organization and Administration of 
Junior College Curricula,” by Profes- 
sor Frederick J. Weersing of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. He 
submits a summary of his investigation 
as follows: 


At the last annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, the Committee on Research ap- 
proved a projected investigation of the 
junior college curriculum to be under- 
taken by Frederick J. Weersing, professor 
of education at the University of Southern 
California, and Mr. Arthur S. Taylor, then 
teaching fellow at the University of South- 
ern California, now on the staff of the 
Southern Oregon State Normal School. 

The investigation consisted of two main 
parts, the first dealing with the curriculum 
names and curriculum distinctions ob- 
served in the leading public and private 
junior colleges in the United States; the 
second dealing with the detailed offering, 
aims, content, and organization of instruc- 
tion in all the more important subject- 
matter fields in the same institutions. Part 
I of the investigation has been practically 
completed. The returns for Part II are at 
hand and are now being tabulated. With 
respect to Part I, returns were received 
from eighty-six public junior colleges lo- 
cated in eighteen states and from sixty- 
eight outstanding private junior colleges 
located in twenty-eight states. The per- 
centage of returns for public junior col- 
leges was 70.8, while those from private 
junior colleges were only 27.6. The insti- 
tutions included, however, appear to be 
sufficiently representative, geographically 
and otherwise, to afford a fairly reliable 
picture of curriculum organization in both 
types of institutions. 

It was found that most of the curricu- 
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lum divisions, although occurring under a 
great variety of names, could be listed 
under eleven general heads, namely: gen. 
eral college preparatory, pre-professional, 
pre-nursing, agriculture, mechanic arts, 
music, art, business education, home ego. 
nomics, teacher training, and general non- 
college preparatory. 

The effort to discover the numbers of 
students registered in each curriculum 
was not entirely successful. It appears 
that in a considerable number of schools, 
curricula are organized more or less as 
suggested groupings of courses but stu- 
dents did not appear to be definitely reg- 
istered in any given curriculum. In other 
cases, students were registered by cur- 
ricula, but the administration did not have 
readily available any summary of the to- 
tal registration in each. Incomplete tabu- 
lation and analysis of the data indicates 
that the junior college curriculum in 
many cases is still in a chaotic state. This 
is not only to be expected, but may be re- 
garded as a desirable state of affairs while 
the institution is so young. One of the 
minor surprises of the study was the fact 
that private junior colleges appear to have 
a larger proportion of their students en- 
rolled in terminal courses than do public 
junior colleges. No doubt the next few 
years will witness a clarification of the 
present confusing situation, particularly 
with respect to the integration of junior 
college curricula with those in higher in- 
stitutions. Terminal curricula, on _ the 
other hand, will undoubtedly increase in 
number and variety, at least until the 
semiprofessions for which training is of- 
fered have been more definitely located 
and defined than is the case at the present 
time. 

Part II of the study, which constitutes 
by far the larger portion of the investi- 
gation, is yielding some interesting data 
relating to the aims of instruction in each 
of the major subject-matter fields. A pre- 
liminary survey of the data at hand indi- 
cates that junior colleges, by and large, 
have not yet adopted the progressive prac- 
tices rapidly becoming established in the 
lower divisions of many of our higher in- 
stitutions. Generalized courses, such as 
general science and general social science, 
are still exceedingly rare. It also appears 
that the technical organization of subject- 
matter is still in practically full sway. 
Popularization of subject-matter has not 
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kept pace with popularization of attend- 
ance. Reforms in subject-matter, it ap- 


pears, will have to await the reorganization 


of liberal arts instruction in higher insti- 
tutions, a process which seems to be well 
under way in a number of leading uni- 
yersities but which apparently is not yet 
tolerated in the junior colleges which send 
students to these same institutions. 


Texas Study.—A second investiga- 
tion Which has gone forward during 
the past year and which may very well 
be brought to your attention here is 
that of Mr. Cortus Wedgeworth, en- 
titled “The Junior College Movement 
in Texas,” and embodied in a Mas- 
ter’s thesis at the University of Colo- 
rado. Mr. Wedgeworth summarizes the 
results of his study as follows: 


The junior college movement in Texas 
began about 1917, gaining its greatest im- 
petus from 1925 to 1927. During this pe- 
riod 75 per cent of the junior colleges 
were established. The municipal type has 
gained favor over all others, having made 
an increase of 60 per cent from 1925 to 
1927; thus making a total of seventeen 
municipal colleges in the state. 

The average annual cost per pupil is 
$196 as compared with $223 for the av- 
erage in thirty-eight representative Ameri- 
can junior colleges. The average total 
maintenance cost of the junior college in 
Texas is $59,272 as compared with $59,685 
for the average in the American junior 
college. Facts show the municipal type 
to be the most economical. 

The investigation shows the curriculum 
to be of three distinct types: the denomi- 
national schools with a more restrictive 
curriculum designed for the individual 
preparing for the ministry or the teaching 
profession; the vocational schools with a 
more liberal curriculum constructed on 
the basis of the actual needs of students; 
and the municipal schools with a more 
clearly defined academic curriculum de- 
signed primarily to meet the requirements 
for entrance to standard colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Standards of the junior colleges have 
had an upward trend and now closely ap- 
proach the standards of the higher insti- 
tutions. Standards of Texas junior colleges 
compare favorably with those of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 


Accrediting agencies are of three types: 
state, regional, and national. The Texas 
accrediting agencies are the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the State University, 
and the Association of Texas Colleges. 

According to the opinions of twenty- 
two junior college presidents there are at 
least eighteen major advantages of the 
junior college, the outstanding one being 
“the extension of parental influence.” As 
to the disadvantages of this type of insti- 
tution there is a wide range of opinion. 
The junior college has not contributed in 
any way toward the establishment of a 
new finishing point in the program of edu- 
cation. 


Mississippi Report.—Another investi- 
gation, also embodied in a Master’s 
thesis at the University of Colorado, is 
that of Mr. J. L. Denson on the public 
junior college of Mississippi. A sum- 
mary of this investigation is provided 
by Mr. Denson as follows: 


The public junior college of Mississippi 
is built upon and in connection with the 
country agricultural high school. Missis- 
sippi leads the rest of the states in num- 
ber of agricultural high schools. These 
schools have been in operation nine years. 
Nine schools have been approved by the 
State Department of Education. Three 
have been approved by the Southern As- 
sociation. 

A study of the historical background, 
including laws for establishment and op- 
eration of the agricultural high school and 
junior college, is given. The present status, 
including value of plants, courses of study, 
salary and training of instructors, is 
shown. The expenditures by state, coun- 
ties, and districts are given. 

The problem as shown is whether the 
junior college shall become a part of the 
system of secondary education or shall 
become a separate unit in the general 
scheme of education. If it becomes a part 
of the secondary system it must function 
as a preparatory school. If it becomes a 
separate unit, it must become a semi- 
vocational school. 


The Association offered co-operation 
to Alfred Christensen, of Northwest- 
ern University, on the “Organization 
and Administrative Control of the Pub- 
lic Junior College.” Up to the present 
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time no summary has been submitted 
indicating the status of this research. 


It is a very important one as shown 


by the way in which it is organized. 

Indiana Report.—Dean H. L. Smith, 
of Indiana University, reports two 
Doctor’s theses on the junior college as 
follows: Earl <A. Johnson, “Some 
Phases of Finance in the Support of 
Thirty Representative Public Junior 
Colleges in Six Central States of the 
United States’; Leo Martin Chamber- 
lain, “The Housing of Thirty Public 
Junior Colleges of the Middle West and 
Tentative Standards and Principles Re- 
lating to Buildings, Equipment, and 
Associated Administrative Problems.” 
It is hoped these may be summarized 
for the benefit of the Association. 

Michigan Report.—Report is given 
by Professor Wray H. Congdon, of the 
University of Michigan, on the success 
which junior college students had in 
the Engineering College at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. An abstract of this 
has already been published in the 
Junior College Journal. 

Stanford University Report.—As a 
report on research activities in the 
junior college field, I submit the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter outlining 
such activities in Stanford University 
by Professor Walter C. Eells. 


I can report briefly the following studies 
in progress at Stanford at the present 
time: Miss Isabel Watkins (doctoral), 
“The Relation of Occupational Choice to 
Test Scores for 10,000 California Junior 
College Students”; Mr. C. Gilbert Wrenn 
(doctoral), “Psychological Factors Con- 
cerned in the Vocational Decision of 
Junior College Students”; Mr. Arthur 
Walter, “Considerations in the Establish- 
ment of a System of Junior Colleges for 
California”; Mr. Homer P. King, “A Study 
of California Junior College Students 
Whose Parents Are Farmers”; Miss Mary 
Jane Learnard, “A Follow-up Study of 
Graduates of Sacramento Junior College 
Who Have Not Continued Their Education 
in Other Institutions.” 


University of Chicago Report.—Simi- 
larly I quote from a letter dated No- 
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vember 19, 1931, by Professor L. y, 
Koos of the University of Chicago: 


Besides a few minor studies made by 
students here as term papers there are 
only two or three investigations which 
it seems desirable for me to mention at 
this time. One of them is the study of the 
status of public junior colleges, that is, 
local public institutions and junior col. 
leges on state foundations being made as 
a part of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education. This little study is nearing 
completion, and report of it will be made 
available in the monographs making up 
the report of that survey. As you may 
know, I have at hand the materials of a 
large-scale study of all teachers in the 
public junior colleges of California, a 
project on which Dr. Weersing, at the 
University of Southern California, and | 
have been at work. The writing is also 
in large part completed, but pressure in a 
number of other directions has prevented 
the earlier completion of this study so as 
to make it available in print. Mr. Gordon 
Mackenzie, principal of a school in Glen- 
coe, Illinois, is at work on a study of 
trends in the junior college offering, but I 
doubt whether his study will be com- 
pleted before the school year has been 
closed. Among the studies being made by 
students in connection with the prepara- 
tion of term papers in my course in the 
junior college are several on the history 
of individual junior college units in this 
area. Some of these have been valuable 
and interesting studies, and it may be 
that I shall be able to work out of them 
in the course of time a small systematic 
treatment of the early development of the 
junior college in this area where they 
first started. 


Summary of Dissertations.—In this 
connection the Research Committee 
wishes to put itself on record as ex- 
pressing high appreciation of the work 
of the Editor of the Junior College 
Journal in providing a medium for the 
publication of the results of investiga- 
tions from time to time in that maga- 
zine. As an example of one of the 
services rendered by it in this con- 
nection attention is called to the fact 
that in the February issue there is 
given a list of 137 theses which have 
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peen written in the junior college field 
during the last sixteen years, together 
with the names of authors and institu- 
tions at which they were written. 
Twenty of these are Doctor’s disserta- 
tions, While the others were written to 
secure the Master’s degree. In all, forty- 
five colleges and universities are repre- 
sented. This is an outstanding service 
to all junior college workers because 
it is probably the only compilation of 
the kind that has ever been made. 

On the whole, your Research Com- 
mittee believes that the last year has 
been a very fruitful one in research 
in the junior college field, and now 
that a spirit of co-operation seems to 
have been established between re- 
search agencies and the active admin- 
istrators in the field, more extensive 
results may be looked for in the future. 


L. W. SMITH 
Chairman 





THE JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


The members of the Association 
have now had a year and a half in 
which to observe and evaluate the 
Junior College Journal and to deter- 
mine whether they wish any changes 
in editorial or business policies. I 
wish to discuss first editorial plans and 
policies, then certain aspects of the 
business management of the Journal. 

Editorial policy.—The following are 
the guiding principles which have 
been in the mind of the editor in the 
monthly work of editing the Junior 
College Journal: (1) to be sanely pro- 
gressive and progressively interpreta- 
tive of the best in the junior college 
movement; (2) to be helpful to admin- 
istrators, classroom instructors, and 
general students of the junior college 
movement; (3) to cover all phases and 
types of junior colleges—public, pri- 
vate, state, two-year, four-year, large, 
and small; (4) to cover all parts of the 
country—to be truly national in au- 
thorship, content, interest, and circu- 


lation; (4) to present a well-balanced 
educational menu each month—edito- 
rial, contributed articles, reports, dis- 
cussions, news, reviews, summary of 
literature, and the like; (6) to print a 
minimum of long or technical articles. 

I shall welcome any criticisms of 
any of these policies or suggestions 
for change or improvement. Have the 
articles been too long or too short? 
Too technical? Too much emphasis 
placed on administrative phases? We 
have received considerable commenda- 
tion and some constructive criticism. 
The former is pleasant, the latter is 
often more useful. Anything, however, 
is better than indifference. We need 
to know your definite reactions to the 
Journal, whether they are positive or 
negative. 

There are certain ways in which the 
administrators of the member junior 
colleges can aid materially in helping 
the magazine to come up to the ideals 
which have been set for it and in mak- 
ing it. more truly representative. 
Among these I would suggest especially 
the following: (1) Send me regularly 
copies of your college student publi- 
cation and of all other matter printed 
by your institution. (2) Try to have 
your college correspondents function 
better in sending in news which is of 
national interest and significance. (3) 
Report significant educational experi- 
ments in your institution, especially 
those of an instructional nature. (4) 
Encourage members of your faculties 
to write short articles for the Journal, 
especially those instructors who are 
doing outstanding or unusual types of 
work in the classroom. (5) Report the 
reactions of members of the faculty to 
the Journal. Do they read it? Is it 
used as the basis of discussion in fac- 
ulty meetings? (6) Write discussions 
of published articles for publication in 
the department of “Reports and Dis- 
cussion.” Stimulating discussion of 
significant articles from various view- 
points is particularly interesting and 
helpful. 
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In the short period of its existence 
the Journal has probably received its 
full share of praise and of blame. 
These are appreciated, but they do not 
pay the printer or the postman. It is 
well known that the rate of infant 
mortality is unusually high in the field 
of educational journalism. We trust 


and believe that the Junior College 


Journal is destined to survive these 
perils of infancy. We must face the 
situation frankly, however, from the 
business standpoint. We must be sure 
that this new journalistic infant does 
not perish from malnutrition. It is de- 
sirable, therefore, to consider in some 
detail the business aspect also. In do- 
ing this I shall present a carefully pre- 
pared statement by the management of 
the STANFORD UNIVERSITY PREss, which 
as you know has assumed the major 
responsibility for the business man- 
agement of the magazine. 

Business policy.—In October 1929 
negotiations were opened looking to 
the establishment of the Journal. At 
that time the Press set up a tentative 
financial forecast, based on publishing 
—in an inexpensive format—ten issues 
of 48 pages each per year, as follows: 








First Second Third Fourth 
Year Year Year # “Year 
Manufacturing 
cost, publish- 
ers’ overhead, 
postage, and 
miscellaneous 
expenses ..... $2,740 $2,990 $3,170 $3,350 
Income from 
subscriptions. $1,000 $1,500 $2,000 $2,500 
Income from 
advertising .. 600 800 1,000 1.200 
Total income. $1,600 $2,300 $3,000 $3,700 


Loss or gain... .—$1,140 -$ 690 -$ 170 +$ 350 
Net loss end of 
period 


Numerous modifications of these pre- 
liminary plans (principally upward 
from expense standpoint) were made 
during the next few months, resulting 
in a contract being signed on April 1, 
1930, with these general conditions: 
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Nine issues per year, to contain a tota] 
of not over 600 pages, including advertis. 
ing but excluding covers. 

American Association of Junior Colleges 
and School of Education of Stanford Unij- 
versity to finance deficits up to but not 
exceeding $500 annually for four years. 

An additional sum of $350 to be paid 
the Press by the Association for publica- 
tion of the Proceedings as one of the 
numbers of the Journal. 


The Press had previously (Novem- 
ber 4, 1929) been assured additional 
aid for the first year of $300 by the 
Committee on University Publications 
of Stanford University. 

Confidence in the ultimate success 
of the Journal (and that confidence is 
not broken), plus our ambition to make 
it an outstanding journal in the field of 
education, led the Press to take on va- 
rious increased expenditures in the 
production of the Journal to date. We 
used a better paper than originally 
planned, substituted a sewed binding 
for the ordinary wire-stitched binding, 
employed an extra color to liven up 
the cover, and furnished pages in 
Volume I totaling 610 plus eight half- 
tone inserts as frontispieces. We have 
printed and distributed complimentary 
copies with a free hand, in the seem- 
ingly vain attempt to increase the sub- 
scription list substantially. In general 
the responsibility for assuming these 
extra costs rests entirely with the 
Press. We were and are proud of the 
Junior College Journal, and we are not 
yet convinced that pride always goeth 
before a fall. 

Following is an outline statement of 
the financial operations for the pub- 
lication of Volume I: 


INCOME 

BUOOCUOIEOOMS. 6c ccc cececees $1,936.65 
EE koto e84 eee mews 299.17 
ign oi i wn alias aides 124.95 
Extra for February issue 

(Proceedings) .......... 350.00 
From Publications Commit- 

tee of Stanford ......... 300.00 

$3,010.77 
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EXPEN SE 


Manufacturing cost Journal 

and reprints ........... $4,588.18 
Advertising, publishers’ 

overhead, and miscellane- 

ous expenses ........44-. 931.29 
$5,519.47 








ee eee $2,508.70 


This net loss was reduced to $2,008.70 
by the $500 subsidy from the Associa- 
tion guaranteed under the contract. 

A comparison of the preliminary 
and very tentative estimate totals with 
the operating statement totals for the 
first year of publication shows a rather 
interesting uniformity of increases in 
the latter figures: 


Estimated Actual Increase 


Total expense .. $2,740.00 $5,519.47 101% 
Total income .. 1,600.00 3,010.77* 88% 








Deficit ....... $1,140.00 $2,508.70 120% 


* Deducting from operating total income the 
$300 gift, which we did not consider in our 
early tentative estimate, we have an increase 
in this amount over the estimated income of 
only 69 per cent. We had expected an increased 
expense of from 60 per cent to 75 per cent 
would produce a 100 per cent increase in in- 
come, but the accountant’s statement reverses 
the percentages. 


Granting that the Press did under- 
estimates expenses, and that we did 
attempt a more ambitious program 
than was later proven justified, we 
believe it is fair to say that the major 
portion of responsibility for the large 
deficit can be charged directly to the 
long-continued general business de- 
pression, affecting both subscriptions 
and advertising receipts—particularly 
the latter. 

In spite of the fact that the Journal 
has fewer subscribers today than were 
on the books for the last month of 
Volume I, the current year to date has 
witnessed an increase of earned in- 
come and a decrease of expenses. How- 
ever, indications point to a deficit for 
Volume II only slightly smaller than 
for Volume I, owing to Volume I hav- 
ing been benefited by the additional 
$300 subsidy from the Publications 


Committee of Stanford University. This 
prophecy is made without considering 
any drastic cut in expenses or any very 
large increase in income for the bal- 
ance of the year. 

Looking forward to the publication 
of Volumes III and IV under the pres- 
ent contract, and to many more vol- 
umes under some other arrangement, 
we suggest some topics for your dlis- 
cussion. 

On the basis of the printings re- 
quired by the present subscription list, 
expenses can be reduced (approxi- 
mate amounts annually) by: 


1. Substituting a cheaper paper........... $180 
2. Omitting extra color on cover.......... 35 
3. Eliminating cover entirely............. 90 
4. Eliminating frontispiece ............... 110 


This saving does not cover cost of fron- 
tispiece engravings, many of which have 
been borrowed or paid for by others, 
the Press purchases of same for Volume 
I amounting to only $21.10. 

5. Substituting wire-stitched binding for 


6406 os 604040 064k eae eenenensans 45 
6. Reducing to 8 issues annually of pres- 
PI, 6 6 ob os e6ndendeuaader 400 


~] 


. Retaining 9 issues but reducing to 48 
pages each for all issues except Pro- 
ao 44604605050000085000600%3 640 


The Press definitely plans to make 
effective, beginning with Vol. III, only 
the savings under 1, 2, and 4, amount- 
ing to $340, unless some other and bet- 
ter solution is found. But this is not 
enough, and we want the advice and 
co-operation of the Association before 
deciding which, if any, of the other 
savings can best be put into effect. Our 
recommendation is to adopt No. 7— 
$640 saved by reducing to 48 pages. 
Some way must be found to reduce the 
deficit materially and at the same time 
enable us to maintain standards for 
the Journal worthy of the junior col- 
lege movement. 

The Press is convinced that atten- 
tion should be centered upon methods 
of increasing income rather than of 
cutting expenses. There are just two 
sources of earned income to be con- 
sidered seriously—subscriptions and 
advertising. With the return of nor- 
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mal business conditions, advertising 
income will almost automatically take 
care of itself if and when we can in- 
crease subscriptions materially. 

The outstanding—and discouraging 
—fact concerning the present subscrip- 
tion list is that only 53 per cent of the 
subscriptions (324 out of 613) come 
from junior colleges. Moreover, only 
174 institutions out of 469 (or only 37 
per cent) in the United States are rep- 
resented here, some of these having 
taken more than one subscription to 
make up the 324. The present sub- 
scription list is divided as follows: 


og bn ek 6 s86he bende wneecnen 247 
NE og bc cece ce sss secauews wees 36 
DEE Se ccnnccesedassed beckeaemenewenees 44 
64 oc en cbed Pee eee eeees bebe earnd 96 
ES eee eke Ohad wee eew eens 190 

SD Sksa ends Weed wake ewe bkeedeee ecu 613 


Perhaps even more discouraging is the 
fact that only 115 of the 232 junior 
colleges which are members of this As- 
sociation are represented among the 
subscribers. This is slightly less than 
50 per cent. 

The fact remains that only 174 out 
of 469 junior colleges are receiving 
the Journal, a year and a half after it 
began publication. What conclusion is 
to be drawn from that fact? Should it 
not be expected that every junior col- 
lege should receive as a minimum two 
copies of the Journal, one for the ad- 
ministrative head and one for the li- 
brary? And in addition that there 
should be a considerable number of 
individual subscriptions on the part 
of the faculty members? One junior 
college with a faculty of about thirty 
members has thirteen individual sub- 
scriptions. If all junior colleges in the 
country did equally well the financial 
problems of the Journal would all be 
solved. 

Without considering the effect of the 
suggested reductions in expense, and 
at the present subscription rate ($3.00 
per year) every additional subscrip- 
tion above the present total reduces 
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the deficit by approximately $1.00. On 
the basis of 100 additional subscrip. 
tions, the annual statement is affected 
thus: 


Gross income from 100 additional 
subscriptions 
Print and bind 125 additional 
i ee 
Overhead, including accounting, 
mailing, and miscellaneous ex- 
cece eR SERA wR Ree 60 
Second-class postage ............... 5 


ID 3k o'6 h 06s seenrdiinnscensacnas $100 


Any expense incurred in securing 
these 100 subscriptions would, of 
course, be deducted from that gross 
profit. But even without such expense, 
and with a reduction in the number of 
extra copies printed (note ratio of 125 
printed to 100 sold above), from 1,800 
to 2,000 additional subscriptions would 
be necessary to remove the deficit— 
by the subscription method alone. 

If we can make effective items 1, 2, 
4, and 7 of the suggested savings in 
expense, amounting to approximately 
$1,000 on the present subscription list 
and to about $35 on each additional 
100 subscribers, we believe the deficit 
can be wiped out by adding 600 to 
700 new names to the list. 

It is idle to attempt an estimate of 
the advertising income. Under pres- 
ent business conditions, we can count 
only on the absolute minimum of ad- 
vertising income, and that chiefly of 
the Press’s own books. Eighty per cent 
of the advertising income to date has 
been from Press advertising, either di- 
rectly or indirectly (exchange ads). 
The Press wants to go on record as not 
being in sympathy with undue empha- 
sis upon this advertising income fea- 
ture of journal development. We rec- 
ognize that such a statement is rank 
heresy, and that no journal without 
adequate financial support can stand 
alone in carrying out such a doctrine; 


‘but we stand pat in the belief that it is 


an unworthy ideal which permits—or 
demands—that such a large portion of 
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professional journal support be ex- 
pected from advertising. We are not 
going to refuse advertising; we are go- 
ing after it vigorously until a better 
way is found; but we hope to see the 
day when the Junior College Journal 
will not advertise even Stanford Uni- 
versity Press books. 

It seems obvious that the contribu- 
tion being currently made by the pub- 
lishers of the Journal is impractically 
large and that the Association can: do 
much to correct the condition. The 
Press begs your very serious attention 
to the matter of at once increasing the 
subscription list. 

WALTER Crossy EELLS, Editor 





COMMITTEE ON THE JOURNAL 


The Committee on Junior College 
Journal recommends: 


1. Adoption of the suggestions of the 
Stanford University Press to reduce 
expenses in the following: Substi- 
tution of cheaper paper, $180; elimi- 
nation of frontispiece, $110; reduc- 
tion to eight issues of present aver- 
age size with no change in subscrip- 
tion price, $400. 

2. Appointment of a special national 
committee to push a subscription 
campaign in every state. 

3. Authorization of Executive Commit- 
tee to appeal for special subsidies 
from junior colleges after June 1, if 
there is no apparent increase in sub- 
scriptions. 


JOHN W. Barton, Chairman 
I. N. CARR 
ARTHUR I, ANDREWS 





PROPOSAL ON STANDARDIZATION 


[The following statement and resolu- 
tion were presented by President 
Theodore H. Wilson, of Chevy Chase 
School. After discussion the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Executive 
Committee for investigation and re- 
port. ] 


The time has arrived for our Asso- 
ciation to become an accreditation 
body. Such action will effect five de- 
sirable results: (1) It will give proper 
recognition to junior colleges which 
are measuring up to a nation-wide 
standard of work, and thus remove a 
present injustice which results from 
the accident of geographical location; 
(2) it will give proper recognition to 
proprietary institutions, and thus re- 
move a present injustice which results 
from the accident of private owner- 
ship; (3) it will give proper recogni- 
tion to the distinctive junior college 
terminal courses, both cultural and 
semiprofessional, and thus remove a 
present stigma which results from the 
intentional meeting of a need that 
the four-year institutions do not at- 
tempt to meet; (4) it will give proper 
recognition to the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, by placing it 
on a parity with the Association of 
American Universities, which is an ac- 
crediting body; (5) it will tend to pro- 
duce more uniformly high standards 
of academic excellence than are prob- 
able when accreditation is left solely 
to regional agencies, and thus remove 
all suspicion that junior colleges are 
content with inferior intellectual aft- 
tainment. 

I know that there are difficulties in 
the way of perfecting the machinery 
of accreditation on a nation-wide basis. 
But no self-respecting adult ever re- 
fuses to face difficulties which stand 
between him and the goal toward 
which he is headed. And after once 
making up his mind that he is going 
to reach that goal, he almost always 
finds that the obstacles were neither 
sO numerous nor so formidable as they 
had appeared from a distance. 

Mr. President, I move that the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges: 
(1) Become an accreditation body; 
(2) elect a Committee on the Classifi- 
cation of Colleges; and (3) authorize 
that committee to examine institutions 
which apply for classification, to rec- 
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ommend to the Association at each an- 
nual meeting the classification of in- 
spected institutions, and, through the 
treasurer of the Association, to collect 
from each inspected institution a fee 
adequate to cover the cost of inspec- 
tion. 





AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We, your Auditing Committee, have 
examined the books of Treasurer Doak 
S. Campbell and find bank balance and 
receipts and disbursements sustained 
by proper receipts and vouchers. The 
books are carefully as well as ac- 
rately kept and were in convenient 
form for examination. We find that 
twenty-six colleges have not paid dues 
for the past year. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


November 5, 1930—February 10, 1932 
Balance, November 5, 1930..$ 168.83 








Received from members..... 2,415.00 
ORRer SOUTEES 2... cccccces 15.00 
Total accountability ...... $2,598 .83 

Checks paid out( list at- 
er $2,264 .09 
Balance in bank ........... 334.74 
$2,598 .83 


ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURES 


Pee eee Tee Tee $ 339.65 
PO Crete ee ae ea ames 92.48 
PE -cuirvneawereeanneas 1,263.16 
Program expenses.......... 298 . 80 


American Council on Educa- 





 cevccuiawndaaaanvens 170.00 
ee 100.00 
DE. -4+ekdevenesmeawnel $2,264.09 


J. W. CAMMACK 
J. L. SKINNER 
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COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


Your Committee on Nominations 
suggests for your consideration the fo}- 
lowing as candidates for positions 
named: 


President: ARTHUR I. ANDREWS, Grand 
Rapids Junior College, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan 

Vice-President: J. W. CAMMACK, Aver. 
ett College, Danville, Virginia 

Secretary-Treasurer: DoAK §S. Camp. 
BELL, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

Member of Executive Committee 1939- 
35: STANTON C. CRAWFORD, Johns- 
town Junior College, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania 


Your Committee further recommends 
that the thirteenth annual meeting of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges be held in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, during the week prior to the 
annual meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association, provided, however, 
that authcrity be placed with the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to change both time 
and place to suit the convenience of 
delegates wishing to attend both the 
meeting of the Association and that of 
the Department of Superintendence. 

JAMES M. Woop 


STANTON C,. CRAWFORD 
Louis E. PLUMMER, Chairman 





COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


The American Association of Junior 
Colleges desires to express its great 
satisfaction that it has had the oppor- 
tunity of holding its 1932 session in the 
historic city of Richmond, Virginia. It 
desires to thank sincerely those who 
have contributed so generously to the 
pleasure and the profit of its meetings: 
the personnel of the John Marshall 
Hotel, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the City of Richmond, the President 
and Glee Club of the University of 
Richmond, the Association of Junior 
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Colleges of Virginia, and many others 
whose courtesy and good will have 
made this meeting memorable. 

The Association is especially grate- 
ful to its officers whose patience and 
hard work have contributed so much 
to the success of the session. 

The Association desires to record its 
gratitude to those of its own member- 
ship and to those from without whose 
participation on the program has made 
this session not only a pleasant mem- 
ory but an inspiration to even more 
faithful service in the preparation of 
young people at the junior college level 
for the great future which awaits them 
as contributing citizens of their respec- 
tive communities. 

The Association is grateful for the 
opportunity of meeting at a time and 
in a place where there has been leisure 
and freedom from distraction, and 
where there has been no competition 
with other educational meetings, where 
there has been every incentive to give 


complete attention to the business of 
the Association. It trusts that similar 
arrangements may be made in the fu- 
ture. 

The Association desires to record its 
appreciation of the service rendered 
by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Improvement of Teaching, as shown 
by Professor Ben D. Wood in the sur- 
vey of education in Pennsylvania, 
which will have an important influ- 
ence upon the organization and teach- 
ing of the junior college in America. 

The Association wishes to recognize 
the important service which is being 
given to the cause of junior college 
education by the Press of Stanford 
University and especially the contribu- 
tions of Professor Walter C. Eells in 
the Junior College Journal, for which 
we urge an increased support by indi- 
viduals and institutions. 


ROBERT J. TREVORROW 
W. L. MuRFEE 
JOHN L. HANCOCK 





